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Thaws Out GCald Prospects ... 6000 ADVERTISING ON 


LHAMPIUN PAPER 


Ilow successful your customers are in converting prospects into 
buyers depends largely upon their product and copy appeal—and 
upon the quality of your printing on good paper. Printers and 
advertisers recognize several papers as being good, but thousands 
find extra value in Champion, and stick with it for all their re- 
quirements in coated and uncoated book, offset, cardboard, enve- 
lope, cover and postcard. Help your customers turn on the heat 
with carefully planned, well executed advertising on Champion 
paper, and watch it melt away the sales resistance of their prospects. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK «. CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 











Ludlow slugs, with supersurfaced 
face, ready for quality printing on 
high grade coated paper. 


Head of the Ludlow Supersurfacer, 
showing surfaced slugs in the slug- 
board prepared for printing with the 
minimum of makeready attention. 


Printing of the 
Highest (uality 


rom Ludlow Slugs 


For the highest quality printing on coated 
paper in the larger and bolder Ludlow type- 
faces, a pre-makeready operation on the 
slugs is performed to perfection by the Lud- 
low Supersurfacer. 

By taking a light surface-cut from such 
sluglines, a mirror-smooth surface of even 
plane is obtained, which will print on the 
most highly-coated paper with satisfaction 
and with a minimum of makeready when 
on the press. . 

This precision-built composing room tool 
provides for quantity production of quality 
slugs for printing. The surfacing operation is 
accomplished by pushing the carriage, into 


Set in members of the Ludlow Radiant family 


which the slug is clamped, past the motor- 
driven high-speed revolving cutting head. 
Due to the rapidity and simplicity of the oper- 
ation only a few seconds are required for pro- 
cessing each slug. 

Many of the best printers in the country 
are today using the Ludlow Supersurfacer 
and turning out printing of highest quality 
with the economy in cost of job and display 
composition made possible by the Ludlow 
system of hand-set, slug-cast composition. 

A folder illustrating and describing in de- 
tail the operation of the Ludlow Supersur- 
facer will be gladly mailed on request. Write 
us today for full information. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 Clybourn Avenue - Chicago, Illinois 
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Has your work changed? Is it 
the same as that for which you 
bought your present machines ? 
... If it isn’t, are they still the 
right presses, even disregarding 
modern machine design? 


Many a firm started as railroad 
printers — and ended up in di- 
rect mail! Or began with maga- 
zines and landed in the label 
business, with all the journals 
gone! If ideal for one type of 
work, a pressroom is almost cer- 
tainly wrong for some widely 
different one. If your work has 
changed, has your equipment 
changed accordingly — or do 
some, at least, of the presses 
stand around idle or run without 


real profit? 


“Money makers. . . the busiest press- 
es we have,” say Simplex users. 
*Come what will, a cardboard 
hanger, a process magazine sheet, a 
tissue form or even a single letter- 
head, the Simplex will handle it. 
“With a flatbed for easy changes: 
a full-fledged 100% suction feeder 
and slow-down delivery; a man’s 
size inker with rotary “ink-mill” dis- 
tribution; impressional strength to 
spare and speed equal to presses 
half its size—the modern 20x26 
Miller Simplex is the small cylinder 
with large press capacity.” 


Today, the versatile Miller Simplex 
covers a range of production in its 
sheet size unexcelled by any other 
press or process. Greatest return 
from investment is assured. Infor- 
mation gladly given on request. 











MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
CRS PITTSBURGH, PA. 
World’s largest exclusive manufacturer of 
automatic cylinder presses 
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“Railroad forms require that 
exactness of cutting which 
Only Seybold’s Auto Spacer 
can deliver,” 


WHAT IS THE ELECTRIC AUTO SPACER? 


This is R. G. Hentschel, operating the 50” Sey- 
bold Electric Auto Spacer in the Gilkey plant. 


Leader of the Seybold line, this machine 
provides rapid, accurate spacing to any pre- 
determined widths, as well as precision cut- 
ting. The back gauge moves forward auto- 
matically after each cut and a light flashes 
when the pile is ready for the next cut. Thus 
the machine itself sets the pace—not the 
operator. Unexcelled for multiple and repeat 
work, the Electric Auto Spacer is also an all- 
purpose machine, as the snap of a switch 
disengages the spacing mechanism and con- 
verts it instantly into a standard cutter with 
power-operated back gauge. 


INTING, folding, cutting and trimming railroad forms 
Pru for precision accuracy from start to finish, because 
forms produced today frequently have to match exactly 
those printed years ago. 


W. S. Gilkey Printing Company, leading railroad 
printers, of Cleveland, take pride in their good workman- 
ship, are also proud of the fine equipment they have to 
turn out such uniformly satisfactory work. 


In 1937 Gilkey bought a 50” Seybold Electric Auto 
Spacer—not only to safeguard the precision work of their 
expert workmen, but also to enable their cutter operators 
to handle an increased volume of production. After three 
years of experience with the Auto Spacer, Mr. C. H. Dolfuss, 


SEYBOLD 
had the Cage 


NEW YORK: E. P. Lawson Company, Inc., 
CHICAGO: Chas. N. Stevens Co., Inc., 


ATLANTA, GA.: Harris-Seyboid Sales 


Gilkey’s bindery foreman, says, “In our opinion, this Sey- 
bold Electric Spacer is the finest, fastest, most accurate 
cutting machine ever built. We simply couldn’t get 
along without it.” 

Literally hundreds of printers, lithographers, and trade 
binderies echo Mr. Dolfuss’ statement. Any establishment 
that has to do multiple and repeat cutting with accuracy 
and speed can profit greatly by installing the Seybold 
Electric Auto Spacer. 

Seybold makes a power cutter to meet every need. 
Tell us your need when you write for a catalog. 


SEYBOLD DIVISION, Harris-Seybold-Potter Company 
833 WASHINGTON STREET +- DAYTON, OHIO 


SEYBOLD SALES AND SERVICE: 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 
SEATTLE: Harry W. Brintnall Co. 


TORONTO, MONTREAL: Horris. 
Seyboid-Potter (Canada) Limited 


LONDON, ENGLAND: Smyth-Horne, 
Limited 


426-438 W. 33rd Street 
110-116 West Harrison Street 


Corp., 120 Spring St., N. W. ‘ 


DAYTON: Central Sales District, LATIN AMERICA AND WEST INDIES: 


833 Washington National Paper & Type Co., Ince 


PAPER CUTTERS * BOOK TRIMMERS + DIE PRESSES + KNIFE GRINDERS + DRILLS - WIRE STITCHERS 
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is WISE to COMPARE! 


The familar slogan, 


"LOOK AT ALL THREE” 


is a fair challenge to every prospective car 
buyer. You look—you compare—you choose. 


You know what you have bought. 


LIKEWISE-tefore you buy a Folding 


Machine, Look at all others, but be sure you 


CLEVELAND MODEL “00” — 


with Continuous Feeder 
Folds Sheets 4 x 6” to 22 x 28” 
Fastest Folder Built 


LOOK AT A CLEVELAND! 
and COMPARE it... Point by Point 


Compare ITS CONSTRUCTION 





Compare ITS USERS 


Feed Tables—Fold Rolls—Fold Plates—Deflectors 
—Scoring—Perforating and Slitting Features— 
Cross Carriers—Speed Controls—Air Controls— 
Sheet Controls—Adjusting Features—Bronze Bush- 


ings—Air Pumps—and don't fail to compare the 





FEEDERS. No Folder is More Productive than its 





Feeder. 


Compare ITS PRODUCT 


Accuracy — Uniformity —Variety of Folds— Gang 
Work—Multiple Right Angle Folding—Varieties 
and Weights of Stock—Quality of Perforating, 


Visit Trade Binderies—They know Folders sest— 
See What They Use. 





Compare ASSET VALUES 


Durability—Earning Power—Reputation in the In- 
dustry—Resale and Trade-in Value—Appearance 
—Reputation of the Manufacturer—Service. 


Compare THE PRICES 


Balance the Exact Price, Terms and Guarantees 
against the Versatility—Speed—Earning Power— 
Durability—Usefulness— 


Scoring, Slitting, Trimming, Pasting—Don't fail to 


compare the Hourly Output. Then make your choice. 





* 
But to get the 
TRUE FACTS about a CLEVELAND 


you will need the services of a Dexter 


Representative. ASK FOR HIM. He will 
Improved 


MODEL ““W’’ CLEVELAND 


with Airwheel Continuous 
Feeder 


3x 4” to 14 x 20” 


cheerfully give you the benefit of his 
wide experience without any obliga- 
tion whatever. 


Dexter Folder Company, Pearl River, New York 


NEW YORK, 330 West 42nd Street - CHICAGO, 117 West Harrison Street + PHILADELPHIA, Fifth and Chestnut Streets - BOSTON, 185 Summer Street 
CLEVELAND, 2391 Fenwood Road ~- ST. LOUIS, 2082 Railway Exchange Building - DALLAS, J. F. Carter, 5241 Bonita Avenue - SAN FRANCISCO, LOS 
ANGELES, SEATTLE, Harry W. Brintnall Co. ~- ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co., 231 Pryor St., S\W. - DENVER, A. E. Heinson, 1441-47 Blake St. 
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Distribute this book among prospects and customers! 


OU see Hammermill Bond advertisements in the leading 
national magazines month after month. You’ve seen how 
they tell American business men: ‘‘Consult your printer.” 


Now Hammermill offers you a high-powered selling tool that 
helps you turn this advertising into sales and profits for your 
shop. ‘“‘The Most for Your Money”’ is a hard-hitting, ready- 
made sales presentation for any bond paper printing job. 


“The Most for Your Money”’ is quick, concise, convincing. 
In five minutes’ reading time it makes a complete analysis of 
a printing job...shows your customer how you can help him 
plan printing to his best advantage. It helps you sell paper— 
the kind of paper that will pay you a profit in your shop, pay 
him a profit in his business. And it helps you sell yourself and 
your printing... gives you the chance to check his present 
printing and show the sort of work you can deliver. 


Get the details about this book now. For selling bond paper 
printing you’ll find it the best sales help in your shop. 









Hammermill Paper Co., Dept. IP-OC, Erie, Pa. 


S I’d like to know more about the opportunity to use the new 
] FA ! salesmaker, ‘“The Most for Your Money.” I buy Hammermill 


Bond from: 





Name. 





Position 











(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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More than 80 years of roller making experience 
goes into the building of BINGHAM Natural and 
Synthetic rubber rollers for newspaper and maga- 
zine presses. Developed in our research labora- 
tory, manufactured with modern methods and 
equipment in our factories, these rollers couple 
fine workmanship and materials with BINGHAM'S 


long time knowledge of all printers' problems. 


UE 
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BINGHAM rubber rollers continue the tradition 
of leadership and service maintained for many 
years by BINGHAM composition rollers. THE 
SIXTEEN BINGHAM FACTORIES, manned by ex- 
perienced roller makers, are equipped to serve 
our customers with economy and convenience. 
And, as an added service, BINGHAM has recent- 
ly equipped its branches with complete facilities 


for the polishing, grinding and servicing of rollers. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DETROIT KALAMAZOO NASHVILLE ST. LOUIS 
DALLAS HOUSTON KANSAS CITY OKLAHOMA CITY SPRINGFIELD, O. 
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It’s a miracle— 
i . getting ge $]98 
i * s . flatterer in 
| Swim St a 4 Acetate Rayon 
i = . Crepe for so little money. 


| 99.98 $498 + 


| Printing 
I //istory | ' 


... For America’s Largest Mail Order Houses flay. There's a 


Flap pockets. 
140,000,000 catalogs, produced in 1939 by America’s four largest 
general mail order companies, Sears Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, 
Spiegel Inc., and Chicago Mail Order Company, accomplished a sales 
volume of one billion two hundred thirty-five million dollars—which 
is greater than the value of all the bituminous and anthracite coal, 
copper, gold, silver, lead and zinc mined in this country annually. 


A dominant factor in this colossal merchandising power was the 
introduction by these four direct-by-mail experts of an entirely new 
printing process, which over a three-year period literally transformed 
their catalogs by adding over fifty per cent more color pages, mostly 
printed on a thousand carloads of CONSOLIDATED COATED PAPER. 


This glossy, enamel stock, passing through two-color and four- 
color rotary presses, was printed on both sides in one continuous web 
—the ink drying instantaneously under fiery heat — at speeds up to 
9,000 impressions an hour, nearly six times faster than coated paper 
had been printed four-color letterpress before. 


Prior to the advent of CONSOLIDATED COATED PaPERs, high-speed 
color printing on coated paper such as this mail order production 
was beyond the scope of paper and printing technique. A triumph 
in the annals of printing, it is but one of the recent examples of 
breath-taking printing progress in which CONSOLIDATED COATED 
PaPERS are playing a vital role because they offer coated papers, 
with consequent improvement in printing, at prices which printers, 
publishers, and advertisers are accustomed to pay for uncoated papers. 


Whether your problem is one of stepping-up merchandising power 
through finer reproduction in black and white or four colors, at 
no increase in cost, or one of reducing cost without decreasing 
printing results, you will find the answer among these four brands 
of CONSOLIDATED COATED PAPERS: 


Production Gloss Coated Modern Gloss Coated 


Production Coated E. F. Lakeland Coated 
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AY TO MAKE 
TRANSPARENT IMPRESSIONS 


The results of extensive experimenting in producing trans 
ent impressions, for use in making lithographic plates and 
rotogravure cylinders, are yours for the asking. 


Hundreds of tests have been made. Revolutionary develop- 


mts have reduced the time of production and increased the 
oductive quality of the proofs. 


Information on latest discoveries, and an interesting booklet, 
which illustrates and’ describes every step in the actual print- 

' ig of transparencies, will be sent at your request and without 

s R on ° obligation to you. Write for your copy today. 


VALUABLE REFERENCE 
Vandercook-HackerlIllustrated 
Price List. An encyclopedia of 


4 Eastern Branch 
Momodern proving and premake 


214 East 45th St., New York City 
Toronto, Montr innipeg, Vancouver 4 


k Ave., Chicago 
SEARS LIMI 
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One versatile 27x41 
Miller Major Auto- 
matic will print a 
22x28 sheet even fast- 
er than presses half 
its sheet size and will 
surpass the produc- 
tion of outmoded 
42x56 presses with 
equal ease. All this, 
with greatly superior 
accuracy, impression 
and distribution. 


aluable to reader, to pub- 


lisher, to printer. 

How well it looks, how eas- 
ily produced and at what price, 
depends on the printer, his 
craftsmanship and the “selling qualities” of 
his presses. ‘Selling qualities” such as — 
versatility, speed, fine quality and low-cost 
operation. They mean much today, much 
more than ever before. 

Check the busy presses that help “sell” 
themselves to capacity production. Notice 
that almost always they are modern Miller 
Automatics, especially in highly rated and 


(ote fiesta / 









The modern 27x41 
Miller Two-Color, 
3500 sheets per hour, 
versatilely handles 
tissue, paper or card- 
board; runs faster 
thanany other single 
color press (except- 
ing the Miller Major) 
and takes less floor- 
space. Quality and 
versatility in its size 
equaled by no other 
press or process. 





successful pressrooms, large or small. 

It is time to look now. Information on 
modern Miller Automatics in sheet sizes from 
13x20 to 40x52, gladly given to any repu- 
table concern, on request. 





MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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VE OVE . BUT SCORES OF JOBS 


ARE BEST DONE BY THE OFFSET METHOD 


@ Check your printing market and you'll 
discover scores of border-line jobs that could be yours if your printing methods 
included Offset. 


You cannot profitably change the suitability of a printing job from one method 
to another, but you can produce it by the method for which it is best adapted. 


Printers are constantly widening their markets and rendering more service to their 

customers through the addition of Offset equipment. A large percentage 

of these printers are selecting Harris Presses, made by the pioneer builders of 
successful Offset equipment in sizes to 
suit every printing requirement. 


: LITHO CHEMICALS 


Through research, Harris has develop- 

# ed and standardized new chemicals 
for both deep etch and surface plate 
making processes. Full details upon 
request. Write us with reference to 
your lithographic problems. 


_PRESSES 


HARRIS -SEYBOLD: POTTER: COMPANY 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 


General Offices: 4510 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio * Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. * Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St. ¢ Dayton, 819 Washington : 
St. ¢ Atlanta, 120 Spring St., N.W.* San Francisco, 420 Market St. « Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal « Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 
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PZ BETTER PRINTING 


PEDIGREED PRINTING PAPERS §| 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY, CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS e NEW YOR K e FRANCISCO : af. 


Louis 





Does Wr Smudge 


throw your High Speed Presses 
into Low Gear ? 


This modern, simple, highly efficient spray gunis in- 
cluded in every outfit—portable or stationary, with 
or without air compressor, pressure or gravity feed. 
Equipment licensed for use under U. S. Patent 
No. 2,078,790. 














@ He’s a plague on pressroom profit. He gets in his dirty work 
by slowing down presses — ruining good printing, spoiling 
good paper, and running up costs with Destructive Offsetting. 
But DeVilbiss Offset Protection will stop this demon in his 
tracks. The DeVilbiss Line is designed and engineered by men 
who know him and his pressroom tactics. The fifteen standard 
models will guard any job on any type press. All of them 
are easily and quickly adapted to future pressroom changes. 


See how completely and profitably DeVilbiss Spray Equipment 
puts an end to Destructive Offsetting. Call the DeVilbiss repre- 
sentative, today, and get Mr Smudge out of your shop forever. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY -¢ TOLEDO, OHIO 


Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


DE VILBISS 
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UNIFORMITY 


That Helps Cut 
Production Costs 


 —_— controlled processing is the reason for the 
close uniformity of Kimberly-Clark famous book papers — 
KLEERFECT* and HYFECT*. Every step in the manufacture 
of these papers is constantly checked to secure a correct ink 
affinity, moisture content, color, smoothness and strength. 
This uniformity is important to printers because it directly 


affects their over-all cost, speed of production and, of 


REG U S$ @ CAN PAT. OFF. 


course, printed results. 


- Try out KLEERFECT or HYFECT on your next job. Find out 
y for yourself that lower production cost is the invariable 
REG U S @ CAN, 

PAT. OFF. 


Machine Processed for experience of printers who use Kimberly-Clark fine book 


UNIFORMITY * OPACITY + INK AFFINITY . 
STRENGTH © PRINTABILITY papers. Paper merchants everywhere stock Kimberly- 


COLOR AND FINISH 
Clark papers. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Established 1872 + NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


New York — 122 East 42nd Street 
Cuicaco — 8 South Michigan Avenue 
* REG. U.S. & CAN. PAT. OFF. Los ANGELES — 510 West Sixth Street 
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NEW ENGLAND MAIL COACH OF 1800 





HE mail carried by coaches 
To as the above was printed 
or written on papers made by 
hand, which we now call Text Pa- 
pers. The treasured productions of 
the great masters of the past were 


also produced on Text Papers. 


Today, as lineal descendants of 
these fine old papers, we pro- 
duce mechanically: Buckeye Text, 
Beckett Text, Tweed Text. These 
papers, we believe to be the best 
values of their kind. They are in 


three price classes, ranging from 
moderately priced Buckeye Text 
to the definitely low-cost Tweed 
Text. Their use will unfailingly 
give character and distinction to 


your printing. 


Behind them is the experience 
and reputation we have gained 
in 92 years of the making of pa- 
pers of moderate cost and supe- 
rior quality. They are obtainable 
through Buckeye and Beckett dis- 
tributors in all centers of America. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO., Hamilton, O. 


Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 
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For Specimens 


of Cottrell Press Production 
} see any news stand 


EQUIPMENT 


SHEET-FED PRESSES. One to five col- 
ors in one operation. Standard sizes up 
to 59x84. 


WEB PRESSES. One to six colors in 
one operation on one or both sides of 
the web. Sheet delivery — with cut-off 
before or after printing — or rewind. 
Magazine presses with folder or sheet 
delivery. 


SPECIAL ROTARY PRESSES. For con- 
tinuous printing of bread wraps, labels, 
etc., and for paper box printing of va- 
rious kinds. One to five colors in one 
operation. 

BAG PRESSES. For printing on paper, 
cotton, burlap, etc. Hand-fed or with 
automatic cutting, feeding, and folding. 
One to five colors in one operation. 
ROTOGRAVURE PRESSES. For maga- 
zine printing, mail order and catalog 
work, etc., including printing on cello- 
phane, foil, etc. Monotone or multi- 
color. With folder, cut-off and flat 
delivery, or rewind. 


CUTTING AND CREASING presses. 


FOLDING MACHINERY. For high- 
speed rotary magazine presses. 


% i, ae 


CLAYBOURN PLATE-MAKING 
EQUIPMENT 
Non-stretch bending machines, curved 
plate precision shavers, curved plate 
(solidifying) finishing machines, curved 
plate proof presses, curved plate re- 
forming machines, curved plate routers, 

and curved plate finishing tools. 


Registering and lineup system for ro- 
tary presses, lead and mat moulding 
presses, combination roughing and shav- 
ing machines, flat plate proof presses, 
and single and multicolor proof presses. 


Claybourn diagonal groove patent base 
and registering hook system, special spi- 
ral grooved cylinders for use with the 
Claybourn rapid register hooks, spiral 
grooved cylinders for the conventional 
hooks, and flat plate lineup and regis- 
tering system. 
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INK IS WHAT THE EYE SEES 


Color impressions are conveyed by the optical 
nerves to the brain. Elementary, but some print- 
ers are apt to overlook the obvious and take 
for granted that any ink and any color will do. 
The new F&L specimen book was designed 
primarily to help the printer create impressions 
- - good impressions. The complete range of 
plant-tested colors displayed in this combination 
specimen book and wall chart make it easy for 
the printer and his customer to get what they 
want. Other features like the individualized 
tabs, screen values, gloss and halftone effects, 
make for convenience. Write for your copy. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) 
Division - General Printing Ink Corporation 
100 SIXTH AVENUE > NEW YORK 
Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Philadelphia St. Louis 
San Francisco Fort Worth Los Angeles Toronto, Canada 
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High Speed Bronzer 


helps make your 


bronzing operation 


¥ Clean 
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¥ Trouble-free! 


You go out and sell bronzing 
jobs, instead of "ducking" them, 
with this modern machine » 


Bronzing is just another simple 
press impression, with the Chris- 
tensen High-Speed Bronzer. You 
get cleaner sheets, because the 
Christensen dusts both sides of 
the sheet. Your pressroom stays 
clean, because this famous ma- 
chine is comparatively bronze-tight 
... 1S equipped with exhauster and 
bronze collecting system. 
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|More Profits for You — with Christensen Equipment 


| Production volume steps up. 
The Christensen is geared to, and 
driven by, the press. Delivers sheet 
for sheet in time with fast press 
equipment, under gripper control. 
Cleaning rolls and exhauster are 





driven independently, assuring uni- 
form quality at any press speed 
. .. good-looking work that builds 
your reputation and brings more 
business. 


Production costs go down, put- 
ting you in a position to compete 
and make money. Costs surveys 
in representative plants show 
yearly savings of $2,000 to $5,000. 


Take the “headaches” out of 
your bronzing operation. Install 
Christensen High-Speed Bronzers 
in your plant and enjoy trouble- 
free bronzing, just as many 
prominent plants now do. 


The Christensen Machine Co. 
100 Fourth Street - - - Racine, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices and Distributors 
in United States and Canada 


*% Write for free, colorful 
Bulletin No. 103 — “How to 
Increase Profits and Make 
Bronzing a Clean, Trouble-free 
Operation.” Also ask for free 
cost surveys showing dollars and 
cents savings made possible by 
the Christensen High-Speed 
Bronzer. 
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THE PRESS THAT’S PUTTING 
MONEY INTO PRINTERS’ POCKETS 





LARGEST SHEET: 1746x2236 INCHES SMALLEST SHEET: 7x10 INCHES 


It is the ability to handle a wide range of work, both quality and run-of-the-hook, that enables the 
17x22 Kelly to carry the profitable load in so many printshops. Hundreds of New ATF 17x22 Kelly 
owners are earning extra profits by their ability to print a full 17x22 sheet plus bleed. They are 
handling a full range of the most popular sizes at high speed: 4 up of the standard commercial 
size, 84x11...8 up of the familiar small booklet size, 544x8%z... many other sizes in profitable 
combination runs. Its time-saving features, quick get-away and speedy production cut hourly 
costs to a minimum and enable you to increase the scope of jobs you can handle profitably. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY ¢ Branches and Selling Agents in Twenty-four Principal Cities 


Other famous ATF Presses: No.1 Kelly, Kelly Clipper, Little Giant and ATF-Webendorfer Offset Presses 
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Che Symbol of Quality 
in PRINTING MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 


When you see the name “Challenge” 

on any piece of printing equipment, 
you can be sure it is a sterling value. So 
look for that name and buy with con- 
fidence. 


Into every Challenge product go the 
ingredients that compose high quality: 
experienced engineering, practical de- 
sign, high grade materials, skilled work- 
manship, and modern methods of manu- 
facture. 


The Challenge organization is comprised 
of engineers and designers who know 
the printer's needs and how to satisfy 
them... of production managers who 
know how to get things done efficiently 
and economically ...of able craftsmen 
who have been on the job for many 
years and take pride in the work they do. 


Aiding them in the production of quality 
goods are the finest, up-to-date, precision 
machinery and the most modern methods 
of factory management. Added to this, 
is a capable, fast-moving service depart- 
ment, backed by the reputable assurance 
of Challenge guarantees. 


The Challenge line includes many items 
of profit-earning importance to the mod- 
ern printing plant: paper drills, paper 
cutters, cylinder presses, proof presses, 
quoins and keys, galleys and cabinets, 
iron furniture, plate-mounting equip- 
ment, imposing surfaces, routers, type- 
high units, etc. 


But no matter what it is—standard or 
special equipment—you can be confident 
of its quality, if it bears the name “’Chal- 
lenge’. Write for specific information. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO 
17-19 E. Hubbard Street 


Challenge 


NEW YORK 
50 Church Street 
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Money spent for postage pays no profit. Reduce 
postage costs by printing mailers on Maxopaque. 
| Remarkably opaque and strong even in its lighter weights, 
4 Maxopaque performs beautifully either letterpress or offset and 
saves those precious fractions that add into substantial postage 


savings. Prove it! Use Maxopaque on your next important run. 


THE AETNA PAPER M. LLS © DAYTON © OHIO 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF RAG-CONTENT CORRECT BOND 
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PAPERS FOR BUSINESS 
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THE MONOTYPE Type-&-Rule Caster is the only ma- 
chine which gives the Publisher, Typographer and 
Job Printer everything required to set heads, ads, 
ruled forms and job work, etc. On this one unit can 
be cast the Type, Ornaments, Borders, Rules, Leads 
and Slugs, which he must have to render the full ser- 
vice advertisers and printing customers demand. 
It is both a type- and strip-casting machine in one. 





Monotype 
TYPE-&-RULE CASTER 


Three thousand different fonts, including modern 
and many exclusive type faces, from 6 to 36 point; 
over two thousand borders and ornaments, 6 to 36 
point; more than three hundred different rule de- 
signs, 2 to12 point; leads and slugs, 12 to12 point. 
On no other machine can you even approach this 
variety of output—no other piece of composing- 
room equipment has such a broad field of usefulness. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AT LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Composed in Monotype 20th Century Family, Display in Monotype Onyx and Stylescript 23 








COLD Sé7 | NW 
WNP FRINIINC PROCESS 


(PATENTS PENDING) 


wat Ue be 


Mnkep! 


So instantaneously does Velo Cold Set Ink solidify that it is lifted bodily from the printing 
plates, leaving them clean after each impression. This complete transfer plus the fact that the 
ink cannot thicken, gum, or harden on the heated press, makes washups unnecessary except to 
change color. 

Velo Cold Set Ink at ordinary temperatures is naturally the solid which other inks approach 
as they dry. By the application of low-temperature heat (approximately 200° F.) to the press— 
ink fountain, metal rollers, and plate cylinder—the solid ink is made fluid...only to solidify again 
instantly upon touching the cool (room temperature) paper. 

Printing speeds are limited only by the top speed at which the web can be run, and no 
offset webs are needed ... there is no penetration of ink into even the most absorbent papers, 
and fine-screen halftones can be printed on rough, absorbent stocks...the lead of the web 
through the press is not changed, and the paper is not subject to stretching, shrinkage, or strain 

'... fire and health hazards are eliminated. 

Specimens of Velo Cold Set rotary press printing will be mailed at your request. Write to 

J. M. Huber, Inc., 460 West 34th St., New York. Branch offices in Chicago, St. Louis, Boston. 


Dealers in principal cities of the U. S. A. and foreign countries. 
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Wytek Ledger rides out a constant 
storm of abuse because it’s extra- 


strong and extra-tough. It lasts 








longer, resists years of handling. 
Look for the Wytek Watermark, 
the sign of strength, endurance 


and economy. 


WYTEK SALES COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE * DAYTON, OHIO 


Sales agent for all Wytek printing papers, including: WYTEK 
BOND. WYTEK LEDGER, WYTEK OFFSET, WYTEK COVER 
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FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH 
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ed, inaccurate miters are 
. They can cause work-ups, 
— pull-outs, and an indefinite number of 
' troubles. They mar the appearance. of 
the finished job. 

Perfect fitting miters are easy to make. 
The Rouse Master Vertical Miterer cuts 
up to 700 an hour. The rate of produc- 
tion is the same whether one miter or 


thousands are cut. Right and left miters 


are made at a single operation, direct 


from strips. It is not necessary to cut ma- 
terial to length before mitering. 

Every composing room should have a 
Rouse Vertical Miterer. A careful record 
of your present mitering time will be re- 
vealing. With the Rouse Vertical Miterer 
you can SAVE more than two-thirds of 
that time. Such a saving may mean the 
difference between profit and loss in 
your composing room. 

A circular, showing Rouse Vertical 
Miterers for large or small plants, will 
4 be mailed at your request, and without 


obligation. Write for your copy. 


ROUSE. & COMP 
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Illustrated booklet of — 
Rouse Time-Saving 
tools and equipment — 
--- with prices. Write 
on your letterhead for 











An illustration by Edward A. Wilson from “Wings 
for Words; the Story of Johann Gutenberg and His 
Invention of Printing” by Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
with the collaboration of Don Farran, published by 
Rand M¢Nally and Company on September 23, 1940. 


Gutenberg sends three printers to Paris 
to establish the first press in France 
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THE NEW ORLEANS SIMPLIFIED PRICING PLAN 


Careful research produced this sound, dependable plan which improves sales and profits, and can be adapted 


for use either by individual firms or on a city-wide basis @ By FRANK A. BERGER and FRANK H. O'DONNELL 


MASS OF VERY convincing evi- 
A dence shows that intelligently 
reduced costs, with resultant 
improved values for customers, have 
led to greatly increased volume and 
improved profits in industrial Amer- 
ica. Through mechanization and other 
improvements in methods and tech- 
niques, the unit cost of printing plant 
production was somewhat more than 
halved during the period from 1890 
to 1937 (the latest period for which 
annual national statistics are avail- 
able), despite the steadily increasing 
hourly labor costs, taxes, and other 
items of higher operating expense. 
Still, the number of wage earners 
increased, during that period, by 154 
per cent—from 165,000 to 419,000 in 
the United States. Other major in- 
dustries, alertly and intelligently di- 
rected, have achieved equal or even 
better records. 


Find Basic Price Laws 

The result of diligent preparations 
for this plan is a procedure which 
many authorities in the field acclaim 
as the most advanced method that 
has been presented anywhere. Its 
purpose is to enable the printing in- 
dustry of New Orleans and else- 
where to participate to the fullest 
possible extent in this trend of in- 
dustrial progress ... and to serve 
and develop its market more profit- 
ably as the result of an accurate and 
analytical understanding of the fun- 
damental and inescapable economic 
laws which govern both pricing and 
general management. 

One local firm has been operating 
on this plan for eight months. The 


results proved that during no one 


month was there a variation of more 


than 5 per cent between estimates 
and actual costs. The reasons for the 
variations were easy to ascertain. 
Most members of the New Orleans 
Graphic Arts Association codperated 
fully and submitted their cost rec- 
ords, permitting check-ups on jobs 
produced, and the tests to be made. 
Enough proof was found to endorse 
the plan as sound, fair, and accurate. 


Relate Bids to Costs 

The question of marketing printing 
has never been related closely with 
costs; at least, not to the extent of 
other lines of business. Printers gen- 
erally charge a flat cost for an hour 
based on the average twelve months’ 
cost and production. No considera- 
tion is given to whether an individ- 
ual job increases average plant pro- 
duction 20 per cent, as would be the 
case with a large job, or only a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent. Estimates, made up 
on averages, are given out every day 
—and many jobs are lost due to it. 

We know that the cost for each 
unit of any product is much less 
when buying large quantities. Does 
not this hold true with printing, too? 
Your present cost figures will show 
that 100,000 letterheads will cost less 
a thousand to manufacture than to 
print only 2,500. Then why should 
any printer use average hour costs 
by which to sell any and all quanti- 
ties? A large job will increase the 
productive hours to such a point that 
factory expense will be lowered from 
15 to 20 per cent. Long press runs 
effect even greater savings. 


Basing selling prices on past costs 
on some fixed volume of productivity 
works a hardship on the selling end 
of the business. Basing these same 
estimates on standards, as we have 
worked out in New Orleans, gives an 
accurate cost estimate for each job. 
This is done by classifying the pro- 
ductive volume of each job. 

The right price is one that is fair 
to both buyer and seller, and is to 
the best interests of each without 
prejudice or harm to the other. Es- 
pecially in the “tailor-made” busi- 
ness of commercial printing, much 
care and thought are requisite to in- 
sure that these elements shall be 
properly balanced and incorporated 
in each quotation made. The many 
complex factors involved must be 
weighed, one against the other, and 
they must be reduced to procedures 
so simplified that correct and con- 
sistent results shall be forthcoming 
each and every time. 


Set Prices Fair to All 

As pricing levels move upward, 
the product becomes less attractive 
to potential buyers. Then, since there 
is practically nothing which is abso- 
lutely indispensable, sales diminish, 
costs increase as volume decreases, 
and a vicious downward spiral of 
profits soon leads to disastrous losses. 

As pricing levels move downward, 
on the other hand, volume is aug- 
mented, for the product can then be 
used effectively and with due econ- 
omy for a greater number of pur- 
poses. With greater plant productiv- 
ity come lower costs and improved 
profits—provided that all these price 





reductions are made not hit or miss, 
but with insight and intelligence. 
Neither of these pricing trends, 
however, can be properly considered 
without fullest regard for the other. 
If either alone were to be exclusively 
pursued, the resulting sequence of 
steadily diminishing returns would 
inevitably lead one to eventual ruin. 
Thus, the foremost problem is to de- 
termine the plane on which produc- 
tion expectancy can be justly and 
rightfully established, with utter fair- 
ness to both printer and customer. 


Find Productive Base 

Vigorous and incisive studies have 
been pursued toward this objective. 
The findings clearly show that a nor- 
mal of 62% per cent productivity, 
representing 1250 sold hours an- 
nually for each machine or shop em- 
ploye doing hand work, is correct 
for the printing market served from 
New Orleans. To quote prices pred- 
icated upon lower production is to 
seek—generally without success—to 
exact an unfair penalty from cus- 
tomers and to deliver them, too fre- 
quently, into the hands of suppliers 
from other areas. To expect to sell 
substantially more hours, on the other 
hand, is to sacrifice the flexibility 
in meeting demands and the ser- 
vice facilities which are essential to 
proper customer relationships. 

Our competitive conditions in New 
Orleans and in the many comparable 
metropolitan areas so clearly indicate 
that operation at 62% per cent of 
capacity is the point below which 
few plants can safely allow volume 
to fall for extended periods of time. 
Budgeting for future activity at this 
level is sound, conservative, and cor- 
rect. It follows, therefore, that each 
individual job must be costed in true 
relationship to the portion which it 
contributes to total annual or daily 
volume of one’s shop. 


Use Factory Hour Cost 

Years of practical application have 
indubitably established the fact that 
the factory hour cost is the sole de- 
pendable basis thus far devised for 
costing any printing plant production. 
These costs can be predetermined 
scientifically and accurately, without 
guesswork. In regions or localities 
possessing comparable wage scales, 
rental costs, et cetera, hourly costs 
of factory operations will be, to all 
intents and purposes, identical in all 
establishments after levels of pro- 
ductivity will have been equalized. 
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Hence, agreement upon proper per- 
centages of productive time inevita- 
bly results in similarly basic agree- 
ment upon factory hour costs. 

Factory hour costs include solely 
the direct expense of factory opera- 
tions. They are exclusive of: (A) 
materials entering into jobs, (B) ad- 
ministrative (or executive) expense, 
and (C) selling expense (the cost of 
making sales). For precise and fair 
pricing, each of these additional ele- 
ments must likewise be accurately 
determined and included. 

Predetermined hourly costs have 
been arrived at by adding to the fac- 
tory hour costs the proper percentage 
of administrative costs. 


Add in Overhead Costs 

The net cost of all materials spe- 
cially purchased for each new job, of 
course, must be included in its sell- 
ing price. In addition, there are cer- 
tain operational, administrative, and 
selling expenses which these must 
share or bear. 

Administrative expense represents 
those items of outlay or investment 
that are chargeable to the cost of do- 
ing business as a whole, and which 
cannot be charged directly to indi- 
vidual jobs, since these expenses are 
of too general a nature. Apportioning 
this overhead solely to manufactur- 
ing production entails a burden upon 





New Trained Labor 


@ A proper training program is nec- 
essary and apprentices should be 
coming along in every print shop 
to maintain a reénforced supply of 
skilled labor. There has been a tre- 
mendous loss in the ranks of journey- 
men in the last ten years. The fact 
remains: The supply is not adequate. 

Unquestionably, this will be exag- 
gerated by the Government defense 
program. Already, factories making 
war materials have found that they 
cannot locate skilled machinists and 
toolmakers, which is the same classi- 
fication as pressmen and compositors, 
It is reasonable to expect that young 
men will be turning from printing to 
other industries. 

Graduates of good printing schools, 
while they are not trained composi- 
tors or pressmen, at least know the 
language and are now looking for 
jobs. Wouldn't it be worth while to 
make an investment in these young 
men, looking towards the future five 
or ten years from now?—Associated 
Printers and Lithographers of 
Saint Louis. 











the plant which is neither correct nor 
conducive to developing the greatest 
potential volume, for such procedure 
forces the most desirable work to 
carry the greatest load. It has been 
established, from the studies made, 
that the one correct and progressive 
method for distributing this overhead 
is in direct relationship to the cost 
of paper and ink used on each job in 
scientific proportion to the volume of 
pressroom production. Such a system 
provides for the cost of administering 
the jobbing as well as the manufac- 
turing functions of the business. 


Get Long Range Buying 

At 62% per cent productivity, this 
expense item remains relatively fixed. 
If, however, production falls to lower 
levels, marketing conditions make it 
impossible for the unabsorbed por- 
tion of overhead to be passed on to 
consumers in the form of higher 
charges; in fact, it is precisely under 
such conditions that the market tends 
to sag rather than to stiffen. The 
problem becomes, strictly, one of im- 
proving volume by soundly increas- 
ing sales. However, for those jobs 
contributing volume exceeding the 
normal of 62% per cent, provision 
is made for reduction in overhead 
charges, resulting in lower charges. 
This is in line with modern merchan- 
dising principles, for it serves to en- 
courage and stimulate the placing of 
more substantial individual orders, 
and to counteract tendencies toward 
hand-to-mouth buying for immedi- 
ate requirements only. 


Charge for Sales Cost 

All theorists and immature econo- 
mists to the contrary, the true cost of 
taking one’s product to market—of 
closing the gap between those who 
would buy and those who would sell 
—represents a very real and un- 
avoidable cost of running a business. 
Custom dictates that this shall be 
largely borne by the seller. Thus, 
selling stands as an element of ser- 
vice involving a real expense which 
must be recovered. This expense, in 
terms of percentage of total charges, 
stands at very close to 10 per cent 
of aggregate cost in the New Orleans 
market, including adjusted commis- 
sions or drawing accounts, salaries, 
general sales expense, and advertis- 
ing. These are the items, in short, 
which combine to represent the total 
cost of marketing. This item of cost 
has been segregated from general ad- 
ministrative cost in order that your 
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management may watch and be in a 
position to check any tendency for 
selling expense to get out of hand 
and thereby incur costs which will 
affect profits adversely or provide 
. any avoidable handicaps through in- 
creased selling prices. 

Use Set of Standards 

Accurate costing of each produc- 
tive hour can, however, be of rela- 
tively little value, nor can such pro- 
cedure fulfill its greatest promise, 
unless sound steps are taken to see 
that every one of these hours con- 
tributes its correct quota of salable 
output. In the final analysis, it is the 
product, not the time, that is being 
sold and paid for. 

During recent years, standardiza- 
tion of production time has become 
a steadily more. important tool of 
strong and successful printing plant 
management. Application of produc- 
tion standards is regularly replacing 
guessing or the use of averages in 
the predetermination of time prop- 
erly required for the manufacturing 
operations on each specific job. Now 
certain trade associations are strongly 
advising against the use of averaged 
production time allowances for any 
purposes whatsoever. It has been very 
clearly demonstrated that exact qual- 
ity classifications and regard for all 
important variables are indispensa- 
ble to the height of success in any 
graphic. arts enterprise. 

To a very great degree, this newer 
and much more precise procedure is 
made possible by the efforts and ac- 
tivities of an organization whose sole 
function is the gathering of reliable 
and representative production infor- 
mation in the printing field, and the 
publication of data in the form of a 
continuous service for the industry. 
This service has proved and estab- 
lished itself in many hundreds of the 
best printing plants in North Amer- 
ica, enabling printers to know that 
their values are correct and to con- 
trol each step of production, through 
knowledge of the fair time necessary 
to produce any type or class of print- 
ing on standard printing equipment. 
City-wide Price Basis 

After painstaking investigation of 
the scope, nature, simplicity, and re- 
liability of this service, it is recom- 
mended and incorporated in this plan 
for the most satisfactory results. It is 
believed that such procedure will not 
only promote a highly desirable de- 
gree of mutual understanding but 


PREDETERMINED HOUR COSTS 


NEW ORLEANS PRINTING INDUSTRY 
(Effective August 1, 1940) 





DEPARTMENTS 


PRODUCTIVE HOURS PER JOB 





6.5 : 5.5 





Hand Composition 


| $2.47 $2.92 





Linotype - Intertype 


2.04 2.95 





Mono Keyboard 


1.89 2.23 





Mono Caster 


1.60 : 1.89 





10 x 15 Platen or less, H. F. 


Bo ‘ 1,12 





12 x 18 Platen or over, H. F. 


- 1.03 





10 x 15 Platen, M. F. 


-90 





12 x 18 Platen, M. F. 


1.00 





14% x 22 Platen, H. F. 


1.15 





Miehle Vertical 


L266 





Miller Hi-Speed 


1.34 





Kelly “’B’’ Old Style 





ATF Kelly 





Miehle Horizontal 





Miller Simplex, 20 x 26 





Kelly No. 2 





Pony Cylinder, M. F. 





Medium Cylinder, M. F. 





 Miehle 2-Color, 38 x 50 





Cutter 





Folding Machine, M. F., Small 





Folding Machine, M. F., Large 





Ruling Machine, H. F. 





Bindery B 





Bindery C 





Bindery D 





Percentage Overhead Added to 
Purchases 





Percentage Selling Cost Added to 
Total Cost Purchases and} 
Factory 























Printed in New Orleans, U.S. A. 


Comparatively little work is needed to adapt this pricing plan to any community, so plac- 
ing the entire trade area in much better competitive position, and discouraging price cutting 


will also: (1) Place the entire trade 
area in a better competitive position 
because it provides a yardstick of 
high but reasonable efficiency; and 
(2) discourage unintelligent price- 
cutting because all will soon realize 
that these are levels which they can 
not logically expect to exceed regu- 
larly, by the law of averages. 

The purchases for each job are the 
specific items such as paper, ink, elec- 
trotypes, typesetting, binding, ruling, 
et cetera. The first step is to deter- 
mine the net cost of each. 

Next, the standard production time 
for each plant operation is deter- 
mined and extended at the proper 
factory hour cost. Then, apply the 
overhead percentages as given, using 
the figure properly applicable. It is 
important to realize that this is a 
variable amount, to be based soundly 
upon the total productive hours, rep- 


resenting the contribution of all the 
press time consumed to the complete 
overhead expense of the business. 
This addition is made to cost of paper 
and ink. For all other outside pur- 
chases, it is recommended that 17 per 
cent, to cover administrative cost, be 
added to net cost. 

As will be observed, the percent- 
ages for the sliding scale of mark-ups 
has already been established through 
painstaking investigation of not only 
local conditions but also the prob- 
lems of the printing industry in nu- 
merous other localities. If more than 
one press is to be used, the one ac- 
counting for the greatest number of 
hours consumed will be the deter- 
mining factor for correct overhead 
percentage. Whenever the sheet is 
less than 50 per cent of the press 
capacity, it is recommended that a 
smaller machine be used, if possible. 
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Lastly, add 10 per cent to cover 
sales expense. The result is net cost, 
exclusive of profit. Provision for this 
indispensable item will be made by 
all who are seriously concerned with 
the future success of their enter- 
prises. Add your profit to these costs. 


Show Way to Estimate 
Let us take, for example, the cost 
estimate for 25,000 letterheads. 
Paper cost (25 per cent rag, 
BASIS CON) oo. csscsceesinseere $46.88 
Ink cost (black) 
Total outside purchases. . .$47.28 
Administrative overhead (254% 
per cent) * 
Hand composition 
(set two) 1.0 hr. 
Rec {@ $3.20 3.84 
Makeready (M. Tur- 
tical) .6 hr. oa 
M, Par. 28 Square 
Inches) @ 
Running 12,500 3.9 
(Class M, .31 
1,000) 
Cutting (Par) .7 hr. @ $2.55.. 1.79 


$1.67 7.52 


Total manufacturing cost.$72.49 
Selling cost (10 per cent).... 7.25 


Total cost 


* Determined by the press running 
hours (less than 5 hours). 

Please take particular notice that 
this does not include calculation of a 
profit. The amount to be added for 
that purpose must be left to the in- 
dividual firm’s best judgment. 


Proved Plan by Trial 

This plan is presented only after 
exhausting every resource to be sure 
that all elements included and the 
final results shall be sound, depend- 
able, and—most of all—constructive. 
Authorities in other cities have been 
consulted, and local conditions have 
been minutely analyzed. Every effort 
has been made to simplify, but over- 
simplification, toan extent that would 
lead to errors, inconsistencies, and 
inaccuracies, has been avoided. 

It is earnestly believed that adop- 
tion of this plan will result in im- 
proved sales and profits for each in- 
dividual plant, and in marked bet- 
terment of the industry as a whole 
in its relationship with customers 
and its general competitive position, 
both internal and external. We feel 
that this is the soundest way yet de- 
vised to sell at correct prices. 
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Where Can We Get Paper Facts? 


By WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT 


@ Tue InstiTuTE of Paper Chemis- 
try, a graduate school affiliated with 
the Lawrence College, of Appleton, 
Wisconsin, established 1929, trains 
men to cope with the technical prob- 
lems of the pulp and paper industry. 
Similar courses are offered at the 
University of Maine, which were in- 
troduced in 1913, and at the New 
York State College of Forestry in 
1918. None of these courses makes a 
study of paper in its relationship to 
printing. Nowhere in the United 
States can study of this nature be 
pursued. 

This serious omission in American 
industrial training is hard to under- 
stand and ought to be corrected. The 
paper trade has, since the introduc- 
tion of wood fibers within the past 
fifty years, become extremely com- 
plex. The choice of the most suitable 
paper for a given purpose has be- 
come highly technical. It is now not 
enough to know how any paper will 
print. We need to know how it will 
function after it has been converted 
into the finished sheet. For example, 
modern book papers are not func- 
tioning entirely satisfactorily. Libra- 
rians are in despair over the mount- 
ing costs for re-binding books. 

“Printing materials,” said George 
H. Carter, former Public Printer of 
the United States Government, “pre- 
sent greater problems .. . than are 
offered by almost any other indus- 
try. ... The cost of printing mate- 
rials constitutes more than a fourth 
of the entire value of printed prod- 
ucts.” Indeed, in some instances, pa- 
per alone constitutes over twenty- 
five per cent. Much avoidable waste 
can be avoided when the right paper 
is selected for a given purpose. 

The buyer who doesn’t know his 
paper thoroughly is at a distinct dis- 
advantage. The cost of paper depends 
ultimately on how economically it 
reacts to printing and binding opera- 
tions. A cheap paper, or some paper 
lacking in uniformity, often costs the 
printer more than a more expensive 
sheet. This is true because of unfore- 
seen hindrances to economical pro- 
duction, which can often be antici- 
pated by the man who has acquired 
through the long process of trial- 
and-error an ability to judge paper. 

The fundamental properties of pa- 
per, and the scientific evaluation of 


paper in relationship to printing, can 
be taught. Only after considerable 
practical experimenting can they be 
learned. If this practical experience 
could be preceded by sound theo- 
retical teaching, it would reduce the 
cost to employers of training com- 
petent executives. 

What has been stated in relation 
to printing executives applies with 
equal force to paper salesmen. The 
world is full of paper salesmen who 
know but little more than prices and 
trade customs. They know almost 
nothing about what any one printing 
process demands of paper. In many 
respects the situation resembles the 
“blind leading the blind.” The result 
is depressing to sell “up to quality” 
—which too often results in selling 
“down to price.” 

The ultimate paper consumer is yet 
more deeply ignorant as to what con- 
stitutes good paper for a given pur- 
pose. Consequently he is most vul- 
nerable to price argument. 

The only cure for ignorance is 
education. As long as the consumer 
remains uninformed, the hard strug- 
gle to sell quality continues to be 
difficult. Technical knowledge about 
paper should be broadcast by paper 
men to printers, and then by printing 
salesmen to consumers. 

The London School of Printing has 
a course “Paper for Printers” which 
is described: “A brief but thorough 
treatment of the methods of manu- 
facture of paper and boards, from 
raw materials to finished product, 
represents the first part of the course. 
The later section deals with the suit- 
ability of the many varieties of pa- 
per for different printing processes 
and stationery purposes. Such essen- 
tials as durability and permanence 
are dealt with. Judging paper, esti- 
mating its value, and choosing the 
appropriate paper for every occa- 
sion, are among the various topics for 
study. The outlines for testing and 
investigating of supplies are part of 
the course. Opportunity is afforded 
for questions and discussion regard- 
ing all aspects of paper manufacture 
and use. The advanced section spends 
considerable time in handling sam- 
ples, and in microscopical examina- 
tion of the fibrous materials, and, 
under supervision, in carrying out 
the various standard tests.” 
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HEN some customer insists on 
We= disturbed for okaying 

proofs delivered to his home 
at 3:00 o’clock in the morning, so ex- 
acting advertising schedules can be 
met—he wants service. 

When another customer in the late 
afternoon demands that type be set 
for a high-quality thirty-two page 
four-color auto catalog, and then in- 
sists on struck-in color proofs, bound 
into book form, and delivered by 
9:00 o’clock the next morning to a 
desk seven hundred miles away—he 
wants super-service. 

When a plant can set over 57 per 
cent of the prize-winning entries ina 
contest to select the 100 best Detroit 
printing samples of the year... and 
when its advertising typography can 
obtain Harvard Awards... it must 
have something. 

Started from a humble beginning 
thirty-five years ago, by Thomas P. 
Henry, Senior, who is still its presi- 
dent, The Thomas P. Henry Com- 
pany, of Detroit, has grown steadily, 
giving this kind of superior service 
to printers and to some of the largest 
advertising accounts in the world. 

For the past fifteen years the com- 
pany has been considered one of the 
country’s leading typographers and 
it has utilized to the full every facility 
of foundry type and monotype com- 
position. A year ago the officers de- 
cided to add slug composition to the 
already excellent services to permit 
customers to choose any of the “big 
three” in typography. 

Being a solid organization, they 
wanted only the best, modern slug- 
composition equipment. With minds 
made up, an opportunity presented 
itself to absorb the newly organized 
American Typesetting Company, of 
Detroit, which had the exact equip- 
ment desired. 

After operating this affiliate com- 
pany for some months it was decided 
that economies could be effected if 
the two plants were combined. To 
solve the problem properly they se- 


cured the services of engineers who 
advised them to increase the avail- 
able floor space of their main plant. 
The advice was followed and resulted 
in a truly streamlined arrangement. 

Building on the thirty-five years 
of Henry experience, efficient layout 
plans were used to reduce waste mo- 
tion. Machines, frames, lockup tables, 





Added Equipment and Changed Layout 
Help a Typographer Give Super Service 


This plant can now offer its customers day and night service priced to meet a pinched budget or of a quality 


that has won Harvard Awards, due to adding new equipment, streamlining the floor plan ® By WILL LAUFER 


To give you an accurate picture of 
this remarkable organization, let us 
start at the front door and look over 
the setup. 

This plant is operated twenty-four 
hours a day, and employs a peak of 
115 people. To keep these people 
busy requires a sales force of eight 
men. It all operates under the able 


Most of these salesmen, shown with Thomas P, Henry, Junior, were recruited from the shop 


and galley racks were shifted to a 
practical prearranged plan. Unneces- 
sary steps between machines, banks, 
proof presses, and stones, were not 
only reduced, but the entire flow of 
production was brought to a simpli- 
fied sequence . . . introducing new 
economy in man hours. 

Among the equipment brought in 
from the affiliate plant, besides new 
equipment purchased, were the fol- 
lowing: three Intertype mixers (with 
every modern mechanical feature); 
seventy-five magazines of type with 
over 100 type faces; a low-quadding 
machine; two saw-trimmers; two 
stones with 400 galleys each; a mon- 
otype dump with 204 galleys. 

This complete.expansion program, 
costing nearly $75,000, increased the 
floor space from 10,000 square feet to 
12,000 square feet, and has made this 
company ane of the country’s best 
equipped and organized typographic 
specialty plants operated today. 


direction of Thomas P. Henry, Jun- 
ior, vice-president and general man- 
ager, who is himself a salesman. 

Most of these salesmen have been 
brought up in the plant and carefully 
trained. They know what the word 
“service” means and can answer any 
question intelligently in relation to 
typesetting without running back to 
the plant to ask questions. 

The telephone operator can reach 
every salesman almost immediately 
all day long. The firm knows where 
they are and why, so customers can 
contact them at once. 

To back up the sales force in its 
efforts to sell services, the firm em- 
ploys both inside and outside talent 
to write and prepare regular mail- 
ings to its customers. These striking 
mailings, always done in a novel 
style, constantly keep the firm name 
and its unusual services and experi- 
ences before the minds of the cus- 
tomers they must contact. That is one 
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of the reasons for the growth of this 
organization. 

With some 250 active accounts and 
handling about 1,000 calls a day, cus- 
tomers must naturally be easy to 
reach by phone for instant service. 

For the larger accounts there are 
direct, private telephones over which 
a contact man may sometimes spend 
an hour at a time taking alterations 
and corrections on a national cam- 
paign of advertisements. There are 
other private lines extending to elec- 
trotypers and engravers, so plates, 
foundry forms, mats, or electros, can 
go speedily on their way. 

A specially built service desk is 
located almost in the center of the 
plant. All work radiates to and from 
this desk because every factor of a 
job must be available quickly. It is 
15 feet long by 3 feet wide. 

Five men can sit at the desk com- 
fortably and spread out the largest 
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Layout diagram showing central location of service desk and how all work radiates from 
there. Note wide aisles (dotted lines) which help in developing streamlined production 


jobs to take orders from customers or 
give instructions to the men. On top 
of the desk is a lineup of five tele- 
phones. Anyone can tell which phone 
is ringing by looking at the row of 
colored lights installed on the desk. 

Behind the desk is a specially built 
rack containing 64 upright compart- 
ments. Each compartment will hold 
twenty job tickets with space to 
spare. All job tickets, being stood up- 
right and filed systematically, can be 
read at a glance. There are some- 
times as many as 500 jobs in process. 

When a customer calls in for cor- 
rections or information, it is a simple 
matter for the service man to reach 
back and get any job ticket instantly. 
Underneath the rack, on some roomy 
shelves, is plenty of space for proof 
envelopes, type books, and pads. 

No job goes through without proper 
instructions. Before type can be set 
the sizes must be marked or keyed so 


Service desk from which production men have central control over the entire plant. Note both large desk top and adjacent job-ticket file 
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there is no guesswork. In adsetting 
plants of this kind most copy is ac- 
companied by good agency layouts, 
necessitating only markup of sizes. 

Many times, however, customers 
even specify exactly the kind and 
size of type faces they desire. Then 
again, doing business with so many 
printing firms, it sometimes becomes 
necessary to make layouts to set a 
job intelligently. With trained lay- 
out men available, plus the help of 
one of the country’s most efficient 
type books, layouts or markup be- 
comes a very simple matter. 

Whenever a new, useful mono- 
type face is designed, Henry’s is one 
of the first plants in the country to 
install equipment. In fact, this com- 
pany’s advice helps to influence the 
design of monotype faces. The cast- 
ing room is equipped with eight com- 
position casters, two material makers, 
two sorts casters and two giant cast- 
ers for large display types. 

All are arranged in streamline for- 
mation to accomplish work speedily. 
All monotype is flopped after casting 
to insure perfect “feet.” This casting 
room is busy all the time, producing 
about 5,000 pounds of type and sorts 
daily to keep this plant supplied. 

One of the castermen is respon- 
sible for supplying all the lead racks 
in the big plant with ready-cut leads 
and slugs. To do this job efficiently 
he is provided with one good saw- 
trimmer and with two specially con- 
structed lead and slug racks mounted 
on wheels, each holding nearly every 
size of material from four picas up 
to fifty picas. Each rack when filled 
holds about 1,000 pounds of metal. 
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Composing section of Henry plant. Notice the location of the production control desk in background, showing handiness of the floor plan 


Every morning he makes the rounds 
with the trucks and completely fills 
up the working frames. 

There are many tons of ready-cast 
spacing material and type sorts al- 
ways available backed up by a huge 
supply of metal in pig form ranging 
up to fifteen tons. 

The slug composition department 
with three of the latest type Inter- 
type mixers is equipped with every 
time-saving device that money can 
buy. Each machine can set four kinds 
of type on the same line (instead of 
the usual two) by simply pushing a 
lever. For long-run composition jobs 
they are extremely flexible. 

The forty-two-pica machine has 
four molds and the two thirty-pica 
machines have six molds. Simple ad- 
justments enable the operator to set 
from six-point to eighteen-point two- 
letter mats by a spin of the mold. 

All machines are equipped with a 
new-type elevator head which can 
be swung back by a handle to per- 
mit easy servicing. They are the only 
machines in Michigan so equipped. 

Each machine sets all slugs full 
measure and is equipped with a spe- 
cial saw which cuts the dead metal 
from the slug as it is ejected from 
the machine. 

All slugs are “miked up” for ac- 
curacy regularly, and before being 
turned over to makeup they are run 
through a special low-quadding ma- 
chine which routs off the high dead 
parts of slugs. This feature saves 
much grief in the pressroom. 

To house seventy-five magazines 
and the extra faces and sorts of type 
into a compact space, an intelligent 
machinist built three special racks. 


Fifty hand men can easily work 
in the composing room without any 
crowding and have almost unlimited 
supplies of material to work with. 
Henry’s is primarily a non-distribu- 
tion composing room. 

There are over 1,700 type faces 
and sizes of foundry type and mono- 
type. Foundry type is easily distin- 
guished from monotype by different 
colored labels on the cases. 

Every space box, slug rack, type 
case, or sorts box is loaded to the 
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Rack holds ten tons spacing material and 
type sorts. Depth of rack is not shown here 





‘rim with material and kept that way 


both day and night. Sorts supplies are 
stored in sorts cabinets in the same 
alley as the type face itself. There 
are also tons of ample sorts supplies 
of popular display faces stored on 
hundreds of galleys. 

When cases run low or large quan- 
tities of sorts are needed, the com- 
positor fills out a slip and hands it 
to the monotype caster operator, who 
will supply sorts as fast as needed. 

There is no picking of type from 
one job to another, or hunting for 
sorts. If a large job requires supplies 
of some foundry type, it is purchased. 
There are ample supplies in all the 
popular type faces because adver- 
tising accounts-always seek the new. 

Among the center of the frames is 
a specially built steel rack, which 
alone holds ten tons of strip leads, 
slugs, rules, and furniture. Alongside 
the rack are four metal saw-trim- 
mers (each housed in glass to pre- 
vent flying splinters) where material 
can be sliced up for any size job. 

There is no delay in the makeup 
of forms because throughout the de- 
partment the compositor has at his 
disposal nearly a dozen of the wood 
or metal saw-trimmers (enclosed in 
glass) at the side of which are ample 
supplies of high or low material. 

After pages are made up they are 
slid onto large flat spaces or stones, 
where boys proof them without de- 
lay and store them in big reserves 
of galley racks. 

The distribution of foundry faces 
is constantly maintained by a full- 
time distributer. This one job being 
never-ending, he works by a rigid 
schedule which not alone helps to 
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distribute type systematically, but 
also quickly finds and files thousands 
of plates that accumulate. 

It is not unusual on a peak day 
for sixty ads to be locked up for the 
foundry to go to the electrotypers. 
A high-speed adsetting business must 
have large supplies of lockup mate- 
rial, chases, stones, and the foundry 
bearers available to meet superhu- 
man deadlines. 

Besides foundry lockup there are 
countless forms locked up for quan- 
tity pressproofing or “repro” proofs. 
There is very little idle time here in 
a twenty-four-hour day for three 
capable stone hands. © 

A business handling a large vol- 
ume of high-speed work must em- 
ploy highly skilled readers who are 
almost superaccurate. With many 
different kinds of special proofs and 
aiso special instructions to check, 
they must be constantly on their toes. 
A handy, up-to-date dictionary set- 
tles all questions of style. 

This room has good outside light, 
and for night work or dark days 
they have the new fluorescent lights 
available which avoid eye-strain. 

With the many kinds and types of 
proofs demanded today by the adver- 
tisers, printers, offset lithographers, 
engravers, and rotagravure houses, 
the proofing problem is rather com- 
plicated. The Henry organization is 
finding that the pulling of “repros” 
is gradually increasing, while the 
shipping of metal for printing is now 
decreasing. (Printers, wake up!) 

Printers usually demand only gal- 
ley proofs and page proofs; advertis- 
ers want proofs in varying quantities 
on every kind of paper or material to 
fit every reproduction process; offset 
houses and engravers want “repro” 
proofs or Cellophane proofs; rotagra- 
vure houses want “bronze” proofs. 

To supply this large order needs 
five good proof presses of the latest 
type, two of which are power-driven 
for quantity proofing. Some custom- 
ers think nothing of sending in lay- 
outs drawn on heavy art board and 
demanding that type be struck-in on 
them without spoilage. Just imagine 
yourself striking-in type on twenty 
layouts costing $150 apiece. 

Color proofing and quantity proof- 
ing service is so great a factor in this 
plant that a special pressroom is re- 
quired which contains a 22 by 34 
cylinder job press, two platen job 
hand-feeds, a cutting machine, bind- 
ing tables, stitcher, and stockroom. 
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Here is printed anywhere from one 
hundred to 1,000 proofs of advertise- 
ments in one or two colors. 

Everything necessary to the per- 
fect operation of a good pressroom 
is installed here. No expense has been 
spared to solve the many problems 
that beset most all pressrooms. The 
latest type fluorescent lights are used 
so that color matching is a science 
and not a close guess. 

With a group of seven neatly uni- 
formed and courteous delivery boys 
available at all times, it is easy to 
maintain swift delivery and pickup 
schedules. They deliver and pickup 
copy, artwork, layouts, metal, or 
packages. They are regulated by a 
traffic manager who checks them in 
and out for all pickups and deliv- 
eries. He knows where they are at 
all times by a simple control board 
and can reach them on a delivery or 
pickup and give them further in- 
structions. This traffic manager also 
keeps track of airplane schedules. 





This company is seeking to make 
even further strides in cutting costs 
and improvement of service. Constant 
work is done to keep its metal at 
peak efficiency. On a national pub- 
lication using monotype, over 140,000 
impressions were printed directly 
from the type, with test sheets at the 
end of runs showing little wear. 

The Henry organization has been 
a leader in seeking a more accurate 
method of mounting plates for both 
printers and electrotypers. Today the 
foundry forms are considered by the 
Detroit electrotypers as giving the 
best possible start for a good plate. 

Additional experiments are being 
tried right now in an attempt to per- 
fect plate mounting on both wood 
and metal to eliminate the use of 
nails. In the never ending search for 
even better methods this company is 
pointing the way to greater improve- 
ments in printing. Its progressive 
ideals insure continued growth with 
latest equipment, always. 
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COPPER RIVETS 


BY O. BYRON COPPER 
© Good printing is a combination of art and utility. 
© Some printers never develop beyond the ‘devil’ stage. 


© Among printers a "blacksmith" is a printer who missed 
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© A slovenly printer generally has a full “hell-box" and 5 
an empty purse. 3| 

bY 

© A printer's interest in his calling is revealed in the con- 5 
dition of his shop. : 

© Some printers seem always to get the "fat takes" from 5 
life's copy-hook. 3 

© Turn out a better product and customers will turn in eI 
at your door. s 

© Some erroneously call themselves "master printers," 2 
whereas they have mastered but one branch of the craft. 5 

© Though there's usually a "devil" in it, a print shop need 5 
never resemble that place Dante described. 5 

5 

© Don't fool yourself: Only a genius can produce high- EY 
class printing with inferior equipment. 5 
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Specimen Keview 





O. E. Bootu, of Des Moines, Iowa.— 
As in the past, your work ranks in qual- 
ity with the best we receive—see any- 
where. Exquisite typography is supple- 
mented by fine taste in selection of colors 
of inks and papers. Outstanding are the 
several letter-size circulars that advertise 
yourself, rather, what you do. 

M. Atcona, of Hartford, Connecticut. 
—‘Specimen of Printing Types,” a book- 
let of three printed pages, given bulk by 
French-style folding, is excellent in every 
respect. It shows specimen lines of but 
one style, Bulmer, in both four roman and 
the equivalent four italic sizes. Paper is 
charming, margins beautiful. You may 
feel very proud of it. 

B. D. SmitH & Brotuers, Pulaski, Vir- 
ginia——Yours may be a “small-town shop 
without an art department,” as you say, 
but you have some of the best up-to-date 
types and one comp., at least, who han- 
dles them with deft skill. The result is 
the same. Colors of inks and papers also 
help. We can think of no criticism which 
would be constructive save that in a 
case or two lines are closer together than 
we like, but, really, not so much so as to 
be at all vitally important. Congratula- 
tions.to your entire staff! 

THE FRANKLIN PRINTING Company, Lou- 
isville, Kentucky.—You have shown us 


. a new wrinkle in three-dimension tech- 
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TYPE SUPPLEMENT 


Type-specimen supplement cover printed black on 
yellow. Size, 51 by 81% inches. Same design is 
printed silver on black for large specimen book 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.” Replies about specimens can’t be mailed 


nique in your simple remembrance card 
“Just to remind you . . . here’s our 
card.” Use of a plain brass rule to cut 
off a corner of the reproduced business 
card makes the white card stand out 
against the blue background as though 
it were actually projecting from a die- 
cut slit. The impression of depth is 
heightened by the black shadow behind 
the small card. The result is both strong 
and impressive reminder copy. 

THE MARCHBANKS Press, of New York 
City—yYour booklet that contains the 
thought-provoking speech of the prac- 
tical typographer, T. M. Cleland, against 
the “epileptic fits” that are sometimes 
seen in today’s cheap printing, shows 
a proper reflection of his ideas of good 
taste in book designing. The word 
“neatness” is a good characterization of 
your work. You have not tried to create 
a masterpiece of book art. The whole 
job, from the paper cover with semi- 
French fold, through the title page and 
contents, all shows simplicity that comes 
only from good printing and typogra- 
phy. Your work is fine. 

THE Wayside Press, Newport News, 
Virginia—Your blotter, “Look Ahead, 
plan ahead, but don’t lose your head,” 
is interesting, but would be more at- 
tractive if that copy were larger and if 
the signature below were less conspic- 





Prints of Paris 


House-organ cover of Paris Printing Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Size is 512 by 81 in- 
ches, and printed in green and black on white 





uous, creating better balance. The second 
color, red-brown, is too strong; indeed, 
the rules and circle in that color over- 
balance the type. Ornament should en- 
hance the beauty or serve to accent the 
importance of type, not overwhelm it. In 
short, the copy is the reason for every 
printed thing; the copy is presented by 
the type; the type should, therefore, be 
first in prominence. 

THE CAMBRIDGE Press, of Montreal, Can- 
ada.—We'll not argue over the statement 
you make that yours is a small shop. 
You’re there and know. We’ll dissent if 
you intimate that your work is of small- 
shop caliber; we'll even insist it’s “big 
time,” as theatrical folk say. You have 
some of the best of up-to-date types, a 
knack for fresh modern layout and yet, 
while you haven’t let us in on prices, 
we'll wager customers get their money’s 
worth, and then some. Colors are also 
excellent. Unfortunately, space prohibits 
word pictures of some of the items, but 
it does, so we say congratulations, well 
deserved by your fine workmanship. 

Rose Printinc Company, Tallahassee, 
Florida.—You did a swell job on the of- 
ficial road map of Florida. It is one of 
the most helpful for tourists we recall 
seeing. On one side a conventional map 
appears, on the other there’s one with 
outstanding points of interest illustrated 
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Above is the house-organ of Mills Novelty Com- 
pany, of Chicago. Trim size is 534 by 81/2 inches. 
A patriotic number printed red and blue on white 
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Cover of 414- by 6-inch house-organ published by Creative 
Printing Company, of Ogden. The wood facsimile back- 
ground and the type were printed letterpress, in brown 
and black respectively. The figure and lariat are im- 
printed black by the silk-screen process. Chaps are silk- 
screened but in a bright yellow, an almost dazzling cover 
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FIFTH COLUMN 


Where? Right in your hand --- this postal card. It's 
our “Fifth Column" --- nothing subversive, of course --- just 
to remind you that we produce advertising with an eye to 
sales. You can sell your prospects today with printed adver- 
tising and build the sales of tomorrow. We'll be glad to 
work with you if you'll dial LA. 1280. And it's no secret 
that we do a good job on commercial printing too. 


ATLANTIC PRESS * sovimsinc PRINTERS 


3625 MYRTLE STREET #& DETROIT 
Government postal card simply printed in green and black 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GRAPHIC ARTS AMERICAN INS 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION A 
ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS ASSOCIATED BUST 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY CARN 
INSTITUTE OF PAPER CHEMISTRY INSTITUT 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECT 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRI 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO- 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRINT 

NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EDUC 

NATIONAL GRAVURE PRINTERS 

NATIONAL PRINTING EQUIPM 

UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AM 

YOUNG EXECUTIVES OF THE 

ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHE 

AMERICAN PAPER AND PUL 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ME 


13 
BOOK MANUFACT’” on and Ad 
Ret 


INTERNATIONAL 4 pril 19° eed e 
LITHOGRAPHERS NATION 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS AS 
TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION 


Program cover (41/2 by 6 inches) designed by Morris Lo- 
maskin, Carnegie senior. Panel blue, display red, on gray 
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“on location.” Around and about the 
map on both margins are relatively 
large cuts of particularly important 
“sights,” like Bok Tower, for exam- 
ple. While these, of course, are not 
what they’d be if printed from regu- 
lar four-color-process plates, they’re 
fine examples of the so-called “fake” 
method; that is, plates made up from 
black-and-white copy. 

THE Goutp Press, Atlanta, Georgia. 
—yYour subtle kidding of your own 
firm on its fifth anniversary, is illus- 
trated in clever cartoon style, and is 
supplemented by layout and choice 
of types for copy and signature that 
make good your reference to your 
company as “printing craftsmen.” 
Gray ink for cuts and copy, and blue 
for initials and firm name, tie in well 
with the gray deckle on an eggshell 
wove stock. In this one folder you 
have produced a picture which actu- 
ally does do a better job than “a 
thousand words” to prove your claim 
to “ability to give you fine work 
typographically—ability to give you 
quality work.” 

SENOR MERCATELE, of Buenos Aires, 
South America.—“La Hormiguita Vi- 
ajera” is the best piece of commer- 
cial book printing done by the offset 
process we have seen. Printed in five 
colors with register perfect, all de- 
tails in illustration and type are clear 
cut—it is a wonderful piece of press- 
work. Type and illustrations are in 
perfect harmony. Type printed in 
black, the chapters start with hand- 
drawn informal script initial in red. 
A five-color illustration on each page 
done in modern technique tells the 
story in itself. We would like a little 
less space between the words of the 
text, perhaps a measure six points 
narrower would have overcome this. 

FRANKLIN PRINTING Company, New 
Orleans, Louisiana.—Layout of your 
lithographed letterhead is excellent, 
it is striking, too. However, the round 
sketch of Franklin is not a good one 
and we feel under the circumstances 
of your name it is important that it 
should be. Again, “Printers” around 
the top and “Lithographers” around 
the bottom of the art are off center. 
That is also disturbing. Finally, there 
are too many “sizes” in the main 
(name) line. The abbreviation “Co” 
should be as big as “Printing,” par- 
ticularly to give the line regularity. 


ULD YOU LIKE 
TO BE ON OUR 
MAILING LIST? 


In the July issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER . . . America’s leading technical 
journal of the printing industry . . you will 
find the following praiseworthy notice; 


JUST OFF THE PRESS. “We are all 
Brothers under the skin.” Your copy 
is ready. 


ALBIN O. HORN COMPANY 
DISTINCTIVE PRINTERS 

730 North Franklin Sereet . Chicago 

Telephone Superior 1270 








Albin O. Horn blotter quoting criticism of 
this department in our July issue. Printed 
on white enamel-coated 4- by 9-inch blotter 
with text in black and the underlays yellow 


With the changes suggested made, 
the full effect of the fresh and strik- 
ing layout would be realized. 
SMALLEY Printinc Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois—Your new stationery 
forms, also business card, are well 
designed in semi-modern manner, 
and are quite impressive in orange 
and black on blue stock. No fault 
may be found with layout and typog- 
raphy, or presswork. Printing the 
street address and telephone number 
over rule band in orange on letter- 
head and invoice was a mistake, for 
the type is scarcely readable. The 
orange background is too strong to 
permit of sufficient contrast to en- 
able the letters to stand out clearly. 
Printing in black on black will not 
show. Printing on colors which are 





CARAVAN 


A suite of 29 decorative units designed by W. A. Dwiggins for the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 





PPPDD 


End-fold booklet of Caravan borders measuring 81/2 by 334 inches, in black and green on 
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are losed in samples of Caravan borders 





white stock. Notice that display and 
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near a black in tone value means 
to relatively approach such invisi- 
bility. Contrast makes readability. 

Epwarp B. Fox, of Springfield, 
Illinois—Thank you for the view 
of the booklet, “New Hangar Ded- 
ication.” It is executed in right 
fine fashion. At the top, taking up 
about three-fifths of the page area, 
there’s the large halftone in black 
bleeding off top and sides. It shows 
three planes flying in striking for- 
mation. Over the rest of the page, 
yellow is printed, the panel re- 
versed for a loop showing white, 
inside which the title appears in 
black over the yellow. There’s one 
more element, the blue reversed 
circle near the left cutting into 
the halftone somewhat, the yellow 


MODERN 





The difference in results is ability, 
and ability is nothing more than 
years of experience and hard work 
...we have the type 


to accurately rep, 


Cleveland, Ohie, U.S. AS 


‘Advantising Typography 







Tue J. W. Burke Company, of 
Macon, Georgia.—Congratulations. 
Your blotter “Printing in ——” 
presents a new and impressive 
idea having strong attention value, 
an idea others could adapt. Fol- 
lowing the top display as quoted 
above are successive solid rectan- 
gles in yellow, red, and blue color, 
“one,” “two,” and “three” respec- 
tively appearing below these bands. 
The text below leads off with “or 
more colors is an everyday busi- 
ness with us.” This probably should 
have been displayed. While we 
dislike the Century Bold used for 
text, we’d not call that a serious 
fault. We do think, however, the 
text should be larger and signa- 
ture lines smaller. After all, if the 

copy impresses a recipient, the 
name, address, et cetera, need 
not be large, and it’s the copy 
—which in this case is excel- 
lent—that must be depended 
upon to bring home the bacon. 

Tue T. J. Lyons Press, of 
Boston.—Your field day in ty- 
pography which turned out the 
“Field Day” poster is about as 
close to authentic old-time job 
printing as anything I have 
seen done during this age. If 
our quick count is anywhere 
near accurate, you used about 
twenty-two fonts in the setting 
of that poster. If that didn’t get 
a good rise out of the members 
of the Commonwealth Country 
Club, they must be an awful 
stodgy lot. Our editorial staff 
did not conceive of anyone 
taking up the dare, as you did, 
in the remarks made about 
“horse and buggy” types in 
the July issue. Your use of the 
much ornamented logotype “At 
Home” carries me back to 


Printed on Government postal card, the copy some of the posters nailed over 
in black and the reverse plates orange tint the compositors’ banks when 


band more. Here secondary dis- 
play appears in white. It’s a very 
striking page. Inside layout and 
typography are commendable. 

FIELDSTON ScHooL Press, of New 
York City—Your souvenir edi- 
tion of Plato’s “Crito” is a book 
of which you may well be proud. 
Hand lettering of the title page 
earns you high credit for your 
handling of this ancient master- 
piece. The spirit of ancient times 
is shown well in the title page 
especially, and selection of Gran- 
jon further carries out the “feel” 
of old Roman-cut castings. How- 
ever, the medium ascenders and 
short descenders need a point or 
two of leading for easy reading. 
Lack of this is partially made up 
in the wide margins and tasteful 
page layout. The book as a whole 
shows good printing and binding 
—and better than average design- 
ing. Those who laid out the work, 
Robert Ascher and Robert Rod- 
win, may well take pride in their 
workmanship. 


I was a young apprentice. Few 

printers nowadays could pro- 
duce as authentic posters repre- 
sentative of the gay 90’s, but where 
it can be done, the workmanship 
should bring a goodly reward. 

Patrick G. JEAKLE COMPANY, 
of Detroit, Michigan—yYou’ve got 
something, handling your busi- 
ness card as you did, a new one 
to one who should have seen all, 
heard all. Alibi is that it must be 
absolutely original. Anyhow, it’s 
absolutely clever.To other readers: 
Contemplate a conventional busi- 
ness card, given glamour by being 
printed to look like red-orange 
stock, varnished, with type deep 
blue. Now, for the stunt. The die- 
cut fold from the bottom, one- 
third the width of the card and 
the same height, when folded up- 
ward shows a halftone portrait of 
Mr. Jeakle. It is a simple die-cut 
job, when flat like a capital “T.” 
Comparatively, the letterhead is 
“short.” It would take more space 
than is available to explain in de- 
tail its deficiencies and steps for 
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THE SOCIETY OF TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS 


CHICAGO + 1940 


Cover of cleverly designed keepsake originated by Ray DaBoll. A 
534- by 81-inch French-fold printed black and blue on gray stock 


THE LAKESIDE NEWS 
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JULY 1940 


FOR THE EMPLOYEES OF R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. 
TO PROMOTE GOOD WILL AND BETTER CRAFTSMANSHIP 
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Figure above is composed of type or paren- 
theses, geometrical signs, and so on. It might be termed “sex ap- 
peal in type.” This is the work of John Perry and was made on 
six-point quad form. Size, 534 by 9; colors, brown and green 
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Howard N 





SEVEN SOUTH KEESEY STREET IN YORK PENNSYLVANIA 





Letterhead originated by Howard N. King, designer of Intertype Corpora- 
tion. The typographical technique is radical and needs a hand with no 
little experience to handle successfully. Sheet size: 634 by 834 inches. 
One of the odd letter shapes mentioned in our September “Idea File’ on 
page 52. Colors used: deep red initial, black type, and a buff stock 
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beautiful Dummy 


1 — but what will 
+. the printted piece 
‘ laok like 2. 


¢ 
4 E 
a AITHFUL reproduction of a “dummy” 
‘ —with color, screen and every detail 
a right, involves a hundred and one steps 
: that call for an experienced advertising 


printer, Here at Ockford you'll find 


2 . od 
®*eanuae® 


master printers who are also schooled in 
the important matter of getting the ad- 
vertiser’s viewpoint. Each of us appre- 


eiates the value of close cooperation 





with the advertiser in turning out folders 
and direct mail pieces that will bring 
worth-while returns. 
Why not discuss your mext letterpress 
job with an Ockford man? A phone call— 
CAdillac 1515—will put an -experienced 


representative at your service 


Ockford Printing 


COMPANY 





ADVERTISING PRINTERS 





equipment 

personne! are your guarantee of g-i 
ting the kind of job you want when 
you went it! 





Display advertisement showing fine layout originality, done by a Boston 
typographer. Magazine size, 9 by 12 inches. Colors are red and yellow 
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the correction. On the whole, 
the pattern is unpleasing, the 
effect is of a jumble. Letter 
and word spacing are entirely 
out of line; there should be 
less space between words than 
between lines of body type. 
Tim TuriFt.—There is some- 
thing about an amateur publi- 
cation which reflects the per- 
sonality of its editor that simply 
can’t show through in a peri- 
odical that is run for business 
purposes. Maybe that is what 
I like so well about your me- 
morial edition of “The Lucky 
Dog,” one of the best known 
of amateur organs of long ago. 
It is interesting to know that 
you have used the same cover 
cut that was inked last for your 
June, 1904, issue; and that your 
typographical format is just as 
it was lo forty years ago. You 
are 100 per cent correct in your 
statement that “this issue is in 
good taste and in today’s style, 
proving that when our printing 
follows correct principles it is 
not dated.” That is about as 
strong a eulogy to the dead 
issue of the past years as one 
could ask—also proof of your 


- eraftsmanship. It is little won- 


der that, with such a start, the 
name “Tim Thrift” should have 
become so well known and re- 
spected. Your memorial edi- 
tion, too, does you honor. 
Harry W. Oscoon, of Jersey 
City, New Jersey.—You han- 
dled the program booklet of 
the William L. Dickinson High 
School in an excellent fashion. 
However, we believe “Jersey 
City, NewJersey,” now the third 
line set beneath “High School,” 
should be in the bottom group 
with “Auditorium” and date 
line, so that the major display 
“Commencement” would fol- 
low directly the name of the 
school. A bit better balance of 
white space would result if the 
lines, all squared on the left, 
were moved about two picas 


Harrison Commercial Art Institute (Chicago) folder, the inside section of 








to the right. “White” space on 
the right which quite properly 
could be greater than on the 
left is rather too great, too ex- 
tensive for proportional distri- 
bution. Remember, we don’t 
infer that whiting out should 
be the same on the right and 
left, for it shouldn’t be. With 
handling followed there should 
be more on the right than on 
the left, just as there is and 
should be at the bottom than 
at the top. Proportion should 
rule, proportion in this respect 
requires a “pleasing inequality 
of parts,” that is, variety. 
ALBERT S. Carne, of Grand 
Junction, Colorado.—The let- 
terheads are of interesting lay- 
out and characterful for the 
additional fact that distinctive, 
modern types are used. While 
the effect is “pretty” with all 
type of delicate line, as on the 
heading of Douglass Poultry 
and Produce Company, for in- 
stance, there is an effect of 
monotony and lack of punch, 
here at a minimum, no doubt, 
with name as much larger than 
other lines as is the case. On 
the other hand, there are com- 
paratively too strong contrasts 
in your heading of the Central 
Chevrolet Company. Lines are 
crowded in some cases, on the 
design of R. G. Johnson & Son, 
for example, which, due to 
scattered layout of strong ac- 
cents, seems to lack real unity. 
Unity—let us say, cohesion—is 
an important element of lay- 
out and design. Guard against 
lines seeming to pile one on 
top of the other as if pushing. 
There isn’t a type face to our 
knowledge but what is en- 
hanced by more spacing be- 
tween lines than shoulder sup- 
plies, particularly in display. 
However, the work ranks high. 
WEXLER PRINTING COMPANY, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota.—Your 
letterhead for R. W. Hatt, ad- 
vertising man, is a peach. We 
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which is reproduced at the right. Size of the front fold is 7 by 5 inches 
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confess no great talent for painting word 
pictures, yet will try giving our readers 
some kind of an idea of how it was 
done. The foundation is a brown band 
114 inches deep, bleeding off at top and 
sides. About a third the way across the 
name, a line fourteen picas long in free 
sans-serif letters five picas high shows 
white stock. This is near the bottom of 
the brown panel. Address and telephone 
number are to the right in two squared 
lines printed in black, the front end of 
the lines overlapping the final “T” of 
the name, the second practically in line 
with the bottom of the letters of the 
name. A cut of a stovepipe hat and cane 
illustration appears in black near the 
left, partially overlapping brown band, 
while the word “Advertising” in script 
lettering, something like Kaufmann, also 
in black, appears to the right in about 
the center of the sheet. This also slightly 
overlaps the brown band. It’s an original 
layout, having a lot of punch. Congrat- 
ulations on a fine letterhead design! 

J. Forp Face, of Highland Park, New 
Jersey.—Eliminate the purposeless par- 
allel rules from between the two lines 
of the signature and your blotter, “Print- 
ing for Every Purpose,” becomes an ace. 
The only thing we can see that two 
rules do is to crowd the space and by 
their prominence detract from name and 
address. The general effect is, neverthe- 
less, wonderfully impressive, as is ty- 
pography otherwise. We cannot say as 
much for the other blotter, “Distinctive 
Printing.” The signature group is too 
large in relation to the main (topical) 
display. Furthermore, types do not har- 
monize. One of the two featured styles 
is an extra-condensed face letter which 
would be roman style if it had serifs, the 
other a rather wide cursive. Harmony 
cannot result when types of such diver- 
gent shape—fat and lean—are combined. 
The effect would be a lot better if “Dis- 
tinctive Printing” were in large size of 
the extra-condensed hybrid letter and 
the signature in the cursive were much 
smaller. Disharmony is scarcely evident, 
if evident at all, when the narrow style 
is of large size and the wide is relatively 
very small. Get the idea? 

Wut1am E. Rupce’s Sons, New York 
City—Someone in your organization has 
a sense of humor that is about tops. To 
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When in America, do 
as the €Imericans should do ! 


* 


Frye & Smith 
tinting and Photo Offset 
Third Avenue + Phone Main 8175 


These three blotters are all 9 by 4 inches in size and each does a good job in carrying out the pur- 
pose for which it was designed. The top and lower ones are purely good-will advertising, the for- 
mer being a humorous appeal and the latter patriotic. The center one is straight out-and-out sales 
copy and contains a punch that might be called a wallop. Hatch Show Print, of Nashville, explains 
that the ‘Horse Sense” blotters are done in a number of colors, our sample being yellow and purple, 
one mighty rich combination. The Keller-Crescent matador and his victim are colored up with purple, 
and the tiny caption the same. All three blotters are printed on white, unfinished stock. Obviously, the 
two colors used by Frye & Smith are red and blue. How do you like that copy—in times like these? 


THE HARRISON COMMERCIAL ART INSTITUTE repeats by request 
Don May's classes in Advertising Layout. New in this layout course will be the 
addition of a hensive study of Typography conducted by Monsen’s Typo- 


Ly 





graphic Consultant, Harry Burke. & From paper to print, here is presented the 
whole story of the graphics of advertising: layout, typography, 

design, methods, art, reproduction, color, paper, modernism, Ten weeks 
will be packed with valuable information ... well prepared lectures .... graphic 
di ions ,.. class di: ions. . actual problems. * Here is a course 
designed to suit your need. The lectures alone cover 100 pages of . 
mimeographed material to be distributed with the course. 





Colors used throughout are black and blue on white stock. This is the codperative effort of Don May, promotional layout man of Chicago Daily News, 
and Harry Burke, typographic consultant of Thormod Monsen & Son, Incorporated, of Chicago. Notice how display border color overlays parts of figure 
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Therefore enhan advertising is of paramount 


importance. It must be presented so that it is read and having 

gained this attention must be convincing to the extent of 

producing sales! Your product must be identified with your 

advertising and your advertising must be geared to the 
reading habits of your prospective customers 

% Tie-up your advertising with naturalness, friendliness, 


simplicity plus authority, conviction, and interest. 


* 


Reverse plate printed on under side French fold. Narrow front fold. Light blue stock, white deckle edge. Inside 85 by 614. All cuts purple, type black 


cartoon your night shift in night shirts 
and lighting their work with candles sets 
the reader off to a chuckle even before 
he starts in on the clever copy in that 
letter, which you have used for the change 


*, o 2. 
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St. Meinrad Printing Company 


St. Meiarad, Indiana 


HUBERT M. TRETTER 


How is this for a distinctive business card? It 
is tastefully printed black and orange on white 


of pace from regular large monthly mail- 
ing piece. Your copy is so clever that I 
am going to quote some of it for the “lift” 
it will give our readers, as well as inspi- 
ration to attempt creating something as 
good. “Our advertising department went 
out for a haircut two weeks ago and has 
not returned. Therefore, there will be 
no Job-of-the-Month for September. . 

Incidentally, did we tell you about our 


night shift? . . . You remember early last 
fall when we put in four new presses? It 
seems to have gotten the sales depart- 
ment interested enough, so much that 
along about last November we started 
‘wearing’ a night shift regularly. This 
exactly doubles our speed when we are 
printing in black. (We don’t, as you 
know, print any other color at night.) 
. . . The night shift is indeed wearing 
very well, and we hope you'll use it a 
lot this fall.” 

Abus PRINTERS, INCORPORATED, of New 
York City—Anyone with a skeptical at- 
titude toward your idea-creation ability 
is due for a cure when he looks at the 


Wily f. Mann 


THE YORK COMPOSITION COMPANY 
BIERMAN AND ROSE AVENUES IN YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Typographically superior business card with just 
one spot of color. Is maroon and black on gray 





MUSCATINE 


HIGH SCHOOL 














brochure “Raw Copy.” Your double 
cover idea is unique: Printing a hen on 
the celluloid protector sheet and a back- 
ground egg printed on the cover itself 
needs no amplification. Credit is due 
you, too, for printing “raw” in yellow 
on the cover and “copy” in black on the 
protector. Then, the way you have car- 
ried the title over to the first inside page 
by introducing it with “we take,” then 
having the “raw copy” set up with jum- 
bled letters of all different fonts, pic- 
tures the contrast you wished to show 
to the opposite page which is neatly 
printed in a black-and-white reverse, 
“and make finished selling jobs.” Your 
backing this up with proof is sure-fire 
selling. Picturing the dummy you made 
for Strathmore Bond, and then telling 
how that company’s sales went up 5 per 
cent while the entire industry took a 
drop of 25 per cent, is an inference from 
which one could come to only one con- 
clusion. The other two examples of your 
workmanship and statement of results 
are equally to the point and convincing. 
You like that celluloid ring binding, 
don’t you? It is well chosen for your 
brochure with a celluloid cover and 
laminated inside pages. 





MUSCATINE 
HIGH SCHOOL 
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t. Unsatisfactory as type is in weaker color 
(orange) and lines, especially at top, are crowded too closely by rules 


DEDICATION 











Here type is black, is stronger, and not so crowded by rules. Subordina- 
ted color rules help. Type should be bolder and be in reversed locations 
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MIDDLETON PRINTING COMPANY, Waxa- 


_hachie, Texas.—Work on “Trinity Uni- 


versity Art Department,” the fine cover 
of which is a striking all-over photo- 
graph with lettering over-printed (white, 
stock), is all right. But one fault appears 
which we feel can be charged to you. 
Heads over items set in caps of the same 
size and style of type as is used for text 
are too weak, especially with the initials 
considerably heavier. Heads have a func- 
tion they do not fulfill unless they stand 
out. A fault certainly not your own is 
the combination of halftones on page 3. 
The one at the top is “soft,” with finely 
graded tones (including middle tones), 
dense solids, and clean highlights. The 
other, sans middle tones, et cetera, is 
“hard,” all but a line cut. There is no 
evidence of folds in the dress worn by 
the young woman, which graded tones 
would provide. The two cuts just don’t 
balance. Inside pages of the booklet pro- 
gram of tour of the Trinity University 
Choir are excellent. With points of call 
in reverse (white against red) and the 
main title in black inside triangle (pen- 
nant) above the cover is quite striking. 
The triangle should be larger, not only 
to balance points of call below but to 
provide for better and stronger display 
of matter inside, type sizes being too 
small in relation to the size of the page. 
Nevertheless, the white triangle against 
the red background provides a striking 
effect. Presswork is top-notch as usual. 

Barrp Warp PrintINc Company, Nash- 
ville—Your typography and printing of 
“The Blue Jeans and Calico Opry” shows 
good workmanship from front to back. 
There is fine harmony, and we were 
especially interested in the cover made 
up of blue denim and red calico glued 
over white cover stock. The cloth is laid 
on smoothly and the calico, overlaying 
the denim to make the diagonal cross 
panel, makes a distinctive and impres- 
sive presentation. It is unfortunate that 
the broadcaster was in too much of a 
hurry to allow you to work out the full 
effects that were possible in the cover 
display types. The background halftone 
of a roughly stitched patch for the in- 
side cover panels is still another point 
of unusual and good handling. Repeat- 
ing this design in small size for an ini- 
tial background in inside pages is still 
a further fine piece of craftsmanship in 
design. Page borders of reproduced red 
calico remind one of the familiar table- 
cloths in the days of our youth. Some- 
how it gives the impression that one is 
being served up in this booklet a feast 
of facts well able to satisfy an appetite 
for business-producing data. Your let- 
terhead, too, is one worth careful study. 
Printed in olive and black, on white 
stock, with small spots of color in red, 
it catches the eye in an agreeable way. 
Use of an olive ink for eight-pica high 
extra condensed hand-lettered “Baird 
Ward” starts one unavoidably reading 
the letter starting with your firm name 
rather than from the salutation; yet the 
effect is not overdone, and we like the 
words bleeding at the top of the letter- 
head. Letterspacing of the condensed 
face of companion display links the two 
sections together artistically. 





Envelope of Munday Brothers, Limited, Toronto. The size is 71/2 by 4 inches. Stock is white. Colors of 
the corner card are red for both the type and the upright heavy rule, black at the edge of red bleedoff 
rule, and the skyline a silver in the background. Restrained handling gives distinctive appearance 


SLING. @_ SHOTS DONT GET YOU ANY PLACE 


“Pot Shots" can't win public acceptance for your product or service! Sales records 





usually take a beating every time you use sling-shot promotion methods. Why not 
employ the proven weapons of purposeful printing? Hundreds of business firms have 
made effective use of Keller-Crescent's creative printing service to hit their sales 
marks. For Keller-Crescent. has demonstrated time after time that well-aimed planned 
printing can score bull’s-eyes — yet it costs no more than random shots. No matter 


what your printing and advertising problems may be, it will pay you to call 5146! 


KELLER’CRESCENT CO. twowe sree 


THE BLOTTER FOR SEPTEMBER 1940 





Planned Prinkng 


The greater majority of our customers consult with us regarding every piece of printing 
they undertake. This tation system has proved that planned printing is the 
most effective. These customers discuss with us the particular use of the printed piece, and 
we plan its style of presentation, paper and colors, within their budget. If you are not 
making use of this customer-consultation call Mr. Reddick, 2-5131, and he will explain it. 


FRYE PRINTING COMPANY * SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 











“Summer Slump” is being Knocked Out! 


At the end of the first round, your friend THE PRINTER 
is knocking “Ole Summer Slump” all over the ring ...With 
a fist full of paper in one hand, and a fist full of ink in the 
other, he is carrying your sales message to the jaw of this 
mental bugaboo . . . The majority of business houses are 
knocking it cold by letting their printer put their sales story 
on paper in an attractive, effective manner... call JA 7281. 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
416 WEST MAIN STREET +: LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








¢ PRINTING 318 THE GATEWAY TO NEW BUSINESS @ 





All three blotters are 9 by 4 inches. Keller-Crescent is red and black on eggshell. Frye Printing 
is red and green on white, and Franklin Printing is green and black on gray. Each of them has layout 
handling of a different type, and typography well selected to suit both ideas and shape of the area 
LET THESE BLOTTERS PRIME THE DEPTHS OF YOUR TYPOGRAPHIC ABILITY. THEN START 
LAYING OUT AND SETTING COPY GIVEN FOR BLOTTER LAYOUT CONTEST. SEE PAGE 49 
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Unemployment Insurance Injustice 
incon ConcrEss and state legislatures take cogni- 
zance of the facts respecting unemployment insur- 
ance funds which are accumulating in state treasuries in 
amounts grossly inconsistent with the needs for benefit 
payments, there is likely to ensue a series of scandals 
which will rock the nation. 

One chairman of a state social security board, refer- 
ring to the present sizes of these reserves, says, “If pres- 
ent benefit formulas remain unchanged, the accumulated 
surplus funds are likely to be used as an argument for 
liberalization of benefit payments.” In his state the re- 
serve accumulated is so large it will take ten years to 
wipe it out, even if not another cent for unemployment 
taxes is contributed. In another state the book- and job- 
printing industries alone will have paid in by 1943 taxes 
enough to provide maximum benefits to their unem- 
ployed for twenty-eight years. 

It is obvious that the present rate of taxing industrial 
payrolls for unemployment insurance is much too high. 
When these laws were passed this fact must have been 
in the back of the minds of the solons, else they would 
not have made provision for reducing the rates in 1942 
from 3 per cent to 2 per cent and even down to 1 per 
cent, if the contributions should be in a proper ratio to 
benefits paid, and if an employer’s record should be good. 

A high tax rate such as this is not only a burden to 
industry but in this instance it is accumulating in state 
treasuries millions of dollars not needed to meet the rea- 
sonable benefits provided for the unemployed. Here, 
then, are vast surpluses exceedingly tempting to un- 
scrupulous politicians who could distribute them in 
increased benefits in the hope of attracting votes, disre- 
garding the real justice of returning the surpluses to in- 
dustry. The scandals of public relief would be repeated. 
Many unemployed would prefer to remain so while the 
liberalized benefits were meted out to them, just as some 
reliefers prefer the public trough to honest toil. 

This is not the worst of it. In what follows the printer 
is more interested, perhaps, than any of the other in- 
dustrialists. Keep in mind that all unemployment taxes 
are paid by all industries into one common fund, from 
which benefits are paid as needed to the unemployed of 
all industries. No individual account is kept by the em- 
ployer. No separate fund is kept for the printing in- 
dustry. If one printer has a better record than another 
for keeping his men at work and maintaining a proper 

‘ratio of taxes to benefits, he knows nothing about it, can 
obtain no information respecting it, and reaps no benefit 
from his good record. The same is equally true of the 
entire printing industry, as an industry. 

After extensive research by its statistical department, 
the American Photo-Engravers Association has found, 
for example, that printing and publishing have only 3 
per cent unemployment, while transportation equipment 
industries have 18.8 per cent unemployment, and steel 


makers 19.8 per cent. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that printing and publishing operate much smaller 
plants than the other two industries named, yet average 
wages in printing and publishing are 7 per cent higher 
than those in transportation equipment, and 30 per cent 
higher than those in iron and steel. 

Therefore, when unemployment benefits are paid out 
of the common fund, the smaller units of printing and 
publishing with their better employment records and 
higher wage burdens actually help to pay the benefits 
paid to the employes of some of the largest industries in 
the country. In other words, the pooled fund plan causes 
the great sums of taxes contributed to be diverted from 
the graphic arts to other industries paying lower wages 
and having less constant employment. 

Again it is obvious there is gross injustice to printing 
and publishing in the present system of not keeping ac- 
counts by industries and by individual concerns in the 
industries, or at least in not providing differential rates 
based on the experience of the individual and his indus- 
try. Graphic arts associations all over the country are 
joining hands to get present laws amended in this direc- 
tion, as has already been done in Wisconsin. Printers 
owe it to themselves and their employes to vigorously 
support their associations in their fight against the pres- 
ent form of unjust taxation. 


More Sanity in Labor Relations 


N OLD “comp” buddy of ours, who has grown hoary 

in service to the Typographical Union, once said to 
the writer, “It’s always been war between the union and 
the bosses, and it always must be.” His native Irish 
belligerency still persists. His attitude is more or less 
typical of that of other members of printing unions. It 
accounts for much of the radical philosophy and loose 
thinking which is disturbing industrial relations and 
retarding deserved advancement of printing labor. 

This attitude is expressed in a paraphrase of Commo- 
dore Stephen Decatur’s famous navy toast, “Right or 
wrong, our Union.” Union members who hold this atti- 
tude are the kind who applaud such arbitrary rulings 
of the N.L.R.B. as the one which ordered the Waumec 
mills to reinstate and pay several years’ back pay to two 
officials of a textile union who had never been on the 
firm’s payroll. They herald as a victory for labor such 
silly decisions as the one ordering a corporation, dis- 
solved three years ago, to reinstate eighteen discharged 
employes. Regardless of the facts and fiction on which 
such rulings and decisions are based, and of their un- 
fairness to employers and the great printing-buying 
public, this radical philosophy flies in the face of popular 
opinion of American fair-play. 

When the union man gives up his right of freedom to 
individual action and blindly follows the “false prophets” 
of unionism, he may lose not only his industrial liberty 
but his “inalienable right to life, liberty, and pursuit 
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of happiness.” “Should the New Deal be continued” (in 
its present attitude of no change in the Wagner Act, for 
instance), says Candidate Willkie, “I believe it will be 
only a matter of time before the American labor move- 
ment becomes completely dominated by the Govern- 
ment, and . . . we shall have Nazi Government unions.” 

However, there is a hopeful trend of events indicating 
more sanity in our printing-labor relations. “Thinking 
unionists admit evidence which has come to hand as to 
‘fifth column’ activities within the labor movement, and 
incidentally the I.T.U. is not free from that type of 
vermin,” writes a correspondent to The Typographical 
Journal, “Labor must present a united front, now as 
never before and beware of subversive activities within 
its own ranks. The trend of the times encourages the 
belief that there is a progressing return to reason in 
organized labor, and labor peace is not as far distant as 
it might seem.” 

Again we point out to our belligerent Irish “buddy” 
that at last it is time to end the war and hereafter around 
the conference table secure the peace that our in- 
dustry needs “with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right.” 


Effect of the Draft on Printing 


| on GLANCE at Government plans for conscripting men 
for military training shows no serious complications 
for printers. This is a halucination as shown by a survey 
made by the Associated Printers and Lithographers of 
St. Louis. The findings indicated that the size of average 
print shops (under eight men) is such that steps need 
to be taken immediately to avoid a serious problem. 

It was found that 16.3 per cent of employes were sub- 
ject to drafting. This does not seem serious considering 
that only 6 per cent of all those registered are expected 
to be called. Yet conscripts will be chosen after remov- 
ing our students and members of military organizations, 
and employes of industries which are producing vital 
defense supplies. Printing, since it is not a favored in- 
dustry, will have more than its share of young employes 
called from jobs for extended military training. This is 
not a passing problem. It is due to continue for some 
time in the future. 

What is due to happen is well summed up in the bul- 
letin of the Associated Printers and Lithographers. 

“Employers as a whole, and that doesn’t mean just 
printers, have for the last twelve or fifteen years adopted 
an ‘appeasement’ policy. They were a great deal like 
England and France . . . they didn’t think anything was 
going to happen, couldn’t see any necessity for a training 
program, and we all know what is happening to those 
countries because of that policy. 

“Printers must cease this appeasement policy and rec- 
ognize the need to start training men for the industry, 
just as this country is realizing that we have to train men 
for war. None of us like the idea and some of us may not 
see the necessity for it, and the country may build up a 
force of trained men and never need them—we hope so. 
Printers may increase the number of trained employes 
and not need them, but it is going to be good insurance. 

“Look over your situation and see if it wouldn’t pay 
to buy insurance by putting on one or more apprentices.” 


Convention Souvenir Chiseling 


I’ THERE IS any industry that should be up in arms 
against convention souvenir chiseling, it is ours. We 
can say with certainty that there is not a reader of this 
magazine who would not blow sky-high if he knew how 
many dollars of advertising budgets are diverted from 
well printed direct-mail brochures to investment in sou- 
venirs like pencils, match-boxes, and similar gadgets. 

If there were any justification for this type of chisel- 
ing, commercial printers might be able to screw up a 
semblance of a smile and Pollyanna about it. But what 
happens? The registrar checks in Joe Plotz and care- 
lessly tosses out several fat manila envelopes. Does he 
open the little one first—the one with the convention 
program and badge that lets him in? He does not. He 
dives into the big, bulging oversize envelope that has all 
the free (?) souvenirs which Jack Printer back home 
really pays for. The mementoes’are pawed over hastily 
and the chances are that the next time the envelope is 
opened it is to dump the contents on the sitting-room 
floor at home and let the kids fight over who gets which. 

Only recently an advertising agency made a survey 
of large manufacturers to find out what was the general 
reaction to this type of advertising—or should we say 
“public relations” appropriations. While results of this 
private survey were not made public, we believe that 
everyone who seriously considers the pulling power of 
various mediums feels that the bottom rung of the ladder 
is the convention souvenir. 

Who should take the first step toward putting an end 
to this practice? No lone manufacturer can come out 
against it. Some of them will admit frankly that it is not 
unusual to get two or three more or less polite hints that 
“one of our plans for the big 1940 Whatsit Convention 
is to give each delegate a packet of souvenirs donated 
by leading manufacturers in the industry.” Diplomacy 
forces these manufacturers to capitulate or be conspic- 
uous by their absence. 

The man to correct the situation is the one who is 
affected indirectly but most painfully, the printer. In the 
long run, are not you the one who pays as heavily as 
anyone for profitless souvenirs? You tell your customers 
that your business objective is to help them invest their 
advertising and publicity funds to get the greatest pos- 
sible returns. You are sincere about that policy. Then, 
you are the one to kick the lid off convention souvenir 
chiseling that wastes good advertising dollars. 

The way to start is by unanimously electing some in- 
dustry on which to concentrate the attack. Although it 
is not the worst offender, THE INLAND PRINTER nominates 
the graphic arts field. It is one of the leading offenders. 
And what is more, if we clean up our own doorstep, we 
will have a right to ask our neighbors to do the same, 
and they will respect that request because of the cleanup 
campaign that preceded it. Our own convention com- 

: Myst banner of avoidance of any re- 
ers that do not repay costs. 
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Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner to visit 
Chicago will make its appearance over the Loop. 


As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember this: 


It is the largest, newest and finest 
flying transport in service any- 
where in the world. 


It is four-motored for greater 
power, greater speed and greater 
smoothness. It carries 33 passen- 
gers and a crew of 5. 


It gives you the fastest and most 

S luxurious service ever offered 
trom Chicago to New York and to 
California. 
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Location of the sixteen advertisements bears no re- 
lationship to ratings as given in the first judging. 
The numbers also give no clues whatever as they are 
merely the original identifying symbols repeated for 
your convenience to tell us which you consider best 
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FOR THE FIRST STRATOLINER/ 


Gust at noon today, the first 
Stratoliner to visit Chicago will make its appear- 
ance over the Loop. As you watch it, a mile in the 
air, remember this: : 

It is the largest, newest and finest flying 


transport in service anywhere in the 


whole world. 


lt is four-motored for greater power, 
greater speed and greater smoothness. 
It carries 33 passengers and a crew of 5. 


Itgives youthe fastest and most luxurious 
service ever offered from Chicago to 
New York and to California. 
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Test Your Skill by Rating 


Layout and Typography 
of Sixteen Advertisements 


Step right up. Name the winners! See how your judgment agrees with 
our jury on the sixteen advertisements shown on this and on the two 
following pages. Correct answers will be given in our next issue. In 
the meantime, send in your choice for the first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, and last place. Explain reasons for choosing as you do for the 
first and last places. The subscriber who comes closest to calling win- 
ners in order, and does the best job of describing the good points 
of First Place ad, will be awarded a non-snapping ten dollar check. 
Another good picker, with best answers for weak points of Last Place 
ad, will get a similar check. Pick ‘em, boys! Deadline: November 11 


@ One hundred people from various 
stations in life were shown these 
newspaper advertisements in full 
two-column size. Each indicated his 
first, second, and third choice, a first 
being credited with three points, a 
second two points, a third one point. 
The highest possible score, resulting 
if every one selected the same ad- 
vertisement for first place, would be 
300. Counting points earned for be- 
ing placed second by some and third 
by others, one advertisement scored 
122. It also led in being placed first. 
Advertisements coming through sec- 


Just at NOON TODAY, 


the first Stratoliner to visit Chicago will 
make its appearance over the Loop. As 
you watch it, a mile in the air, remem- 
ber this: 

«It is the largest, newest and finest 
flying transport in service any- 
where in the world. «= It is four- 
motored for greater power, 
greater, speed and greater 
smoothness. It carries 33 
passengers and a crew of 
5. It gives you the fast- 
est and most luxurious 
service that has ever 
been offered from 
Chicago to New York 









ond, third, fourth, and fifth earned 
84, 73, 60, and 47 points, respec- 
tively. Low was two points. 

As already stated, the reader who 
places the first five in the order de- 
termined by our poll, or who comes 
nearest, and then writes the best 
letter explaining why the first is 
best, will receive $10.00. The plac- 
ing is more important than the letter. 
In short, if you name the first cor- 
rectly and write the best letter about 
it, you lose if you do not place the 
first five as correctly as one whose 
letter is judged inferior to yours. 
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. Just at noon today, the first 
Stratoliner to visit Chicago will 
make its appearance over the Loop 
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As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember this: 


It is the largest, newest and finest flying 
transport in service anywhere in the 
world. + It is four-motored for greater 
power, greater speed and greater smooth- 
ness. It carries 33 passengers and a 
crew of 5. ° It gives you the fastest and 
most luxurious service ever offered from 
Chicago to New York and to California. 
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WATCH 


TODAY'S 


for the first Stratoliner ! 


Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner to visit 
Chicago will make its appearance over the Loop. 
As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember this: 


carries thirty-three pas- 
sengers and a crew of five. 
@ It gives you the fastest 
and most luxurious service 
ever offered from Chicago to 
New York and to California. 


It is the largest, newest and 
finest flying transport in serv- 
ice anywhere in the world. 
@ It is four-motored for 


greater power, greater speed 
and greater smoothness. It 
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Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner to visit 
Chicago will make its appearance over the Loop. 
As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember this: 





It is the largest, newest and 
finest flying transport in serv- 
ice anywhere in the world. 

It is four-motored for greater 
power, greater speed and great- 


TRANS. 


er smoothness. It carries 33 
passengers and a crew of 5. 
- 
C O N T I N E N TA L It gives you the fastest and 
A I R L I N E ~ most luxurious service ever 


offered from Chicago to New 
York and to California. 








An additional $10.00, remember goes 
to the one who names and writes about 
the one scoring the fewest points. The 
hundred who voted are ineligible. 
Why, you may ask, assume the five 
leading in our poll are best? Why not, 
when the newspapers carry long articles 
on the outcome of coming events, de- 
termined just by interviewing relatively 
few? This writer has never been polled 
by the most prominent of these, nor 
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11 


does he know one who has. Why not, 
you may ask, have expert typographers 
do the judging rather than go to people 
in various walks of life? That’s an easy 
one: Advertising, to be successful, must 
appeal and seem readable to people by 
and large. Typographic experts, all we 
know at least, have prejudices. If im- 
practical to have more than five judges, 
experts should be named, prejudices 
counterbalancing each other. Even so, 
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- Watch 
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FOR THE FIRST 


STRATOLINER! 


Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner 
to visit Chicago will make its appearance over the loop 


4 As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember this: 


It is the largest, newest and finest flying trans- 
Port in service anywhere in the world A It is four-motored for 
greater power, greater speed and greater smoothness. It carries 
33 passengers and a crew of 5 A It gives you the fastest and 
most luxurious service ever offered from Chicago to New York 
and to California. 
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JUST AT NOON TODAY, THE FIRST STRATOLINER TO VISIT 
CHICAGO WILL MAKE ITS APPEARANCE OVER THE LOOP. 
AS YOU WATCH IT, A MILE IN THE AIR, REMEMBER THIS: 


Be” It is the largest, newest and finest fly-: 
ing transport in service anywhere in 
the world. 


k@- It is four-motored for greater power, 
greater speed and greater smoothness. 
It carries 33 passengers and a crew of 5. 


B@- It gives you the fastest and most lux- 
urious service ever offered from Chicago 
to New York and to California. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL AIRLINES 
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the cross-section judgment of a hun- 
dred, with able typographers included, 
should result in a sounder decision. 
These sixteen advertisements appear 
here through the courtesy of John 
Averill, top-notch artist-typographer. 
Lecturing on typography for Art Center 
at the Ray Art School, Chicago, Mr. 
Averill gave the copy, by Glenn Shears 
of Beaumont & Hohman, the Chicago 
agency, to Chicago layout men. These 
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Watch 
Today's 
Skies 

for the first Stratoliner! 


Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner to 





visit Chicago will make its 
over the Loop. As you watch it, a mile in 
the air, remember this: 


@ It is the largest, newest and finest flying 
transport in service anywhere in the world. 


@ It is four-motored for greater power, 
greater speed and greater smoothness. It 
carries 33 passengers and a crew of 5. 

@ It gives you the fastest and most luxu- 
rious service ever offered from Chicago te 
New York and to California. 
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ouer the loop... As you watch it, a mile in 
the aM, nememben this: w It is the largest, newest 
and finest flying transport in service anywhere in the world. 
w It is four-motored for greater power, greater speed and 
greater smoothness. It carries 33 passengers and a crew 
of 5. % It gives you the fastest and most luxurious service 


ever offered from Chicago to New York and to California. 
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had their layouts set by Chicago typog- 
raphers and printers. You are privi- 
leged, therefore, to see work such as you 
do handled by men who are in the big 
money. 

Layouts were contributed by the fol- 
lowing: Edward J. McCabe, R. Hunter 
Middleton, Douglas Rader, Ed Schu- 
bert, Elmer Jacobs, Raymond DaBoll, 
J. W. “Bill” Williams, Warren Wether- 


ell, M. Vaughn Millbourn, Taylor 
Poore, Bert Ray, E. Willis Jones, 
Bie ee 
dS SS aiPiaieas ee sis - See 








* Just at noon today 

the first Stratoliner to visit Chicago 

will make its appearance over the Loop 

As you watch it 

a mile in the air, remember this 

It is the largest, newest and finest flying transport 


in service anywhere in the world 


WATCH TODAY'S SKIES! 


It is four-motored 

for greater power, greater speed and greater 
smoothness. It carries 

33 passengers and a crew of 5 

It gives you the fastest 

and most luxurious service ever offered from 


Chicago to New York and to California 
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Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner to visit Chicago 
will make its appearance over the Loop. 


As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember this: 
* It is the largest, newest and finest flying 


transport in service anywhere in the world. 


* It is four-motored for greater power, 
greater speed and greater smoothness. It 
carries 33 passengers and a crew of 5. 


* It gives you the fastest and most luxurious 
service ever offered from Chicago to New 
York and to California. 
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Just at noon today, the first Strato. 
liner to visit Chicago will make 
its appearance over the Loop, 
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As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember 
this: It is the largest, newest and finest flying 
transport in service anywhere in the world. ¢ It js 
four-motored for greater power, greater speed and 
greater smoothness. It carries 33 passengers and 
a crew of 5. @ It gives you the fastest and most 
luxurious service ever offered from Chicago to 
New York and to California. 
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Robert Askren, Paul Hazelrigg, Jack 
Helmer, Norman Vizents. 

The typographers were: Hayes- 
Lochner, Incorporated; Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company; D. F. Keller & Com- 


Ryder Company; the A-1 Composition 
Company; Frederic Ryder Company 
(two were set by this company); A-1 
Composition Company (three were set 
by this company), and J. M. Bundscho, 


pany; Neely Printing Company; Ad- 
vertising Typographers, Incorporated; 
Bertsch & Cooper; M & L Typesetting 
and Electrotyping Company; Monsen- 
Chicago; Faithorn Corporation; A-1 
Composition Company; Runkle-Thomp- 
son-Kovats, Incorporated; the Frederic 
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ous service ever offered from Chicago 





Incorporated. 


The typographers and printers are 


listed in the same order as the men 
whose layouts they followed; in short, 
Mr. Middleton’s advertisement was set 
in the private plant of the Ludlow Ty- 
pograph Company. 


FOR THE FIRST STRATOLINER/| 


JUST AT NOON TODAY, THE FIRST STRATOLINER 
TO VISIT CHICAGO WILL MAKE ITS APPEARANCE! 
OVER THE LOOP. AS YOU WATCH IT, REMEMBER THIS :} 


* 


% yx It is the largest, newest and finest! 
flying transport in service anywhere in 
the world. + It is four-motored for} 
greater power, greater speed and 
greater smoothness. It carries thirty-[ 
three passengers and a crew of five. ¥} 
It gives you the fastest and most luxuri- | 


to New York * and to California. ae 








~ ¥— TRANSCONTINENTAL AIRLINES | 




















| Wren todays Shies.. 


THE FIRST STRATOLINER 
Just at noon today. the first Stratoliner 
visit Chicago will make its appearance over the Lo 
As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember this: 

It is the largest, newest and finest flying trany 
in service anywhere in the world. 


Mt is four-motored for greater power, greater: 


and greater smoothness. It carries 33 passengers and a crew 0 


Mt gives you the fastest and most luxurious sem 
ever offered from Chicago to New York and to California. 
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: HOW YOUR SKILL AS A 
TYPOGRAPHER-DESIGNER 


@ Sharpen up your pencils, typographers and designers! 
Here’s a contest to test your mettle. See what a good 
job you can make of the blotter copy reproduced at the 
right. We are offering $100 in prizes to reward your 
skill. Study the copy, read the rules—then go to it! 


Prizes are $25 for first, $15 for second, $10 for third, 
and $5 for each of those who send in the next ten highest 
ranking designs. $100 in all! Start now! 


Copy you are to follow in 
setting the blotter in type is 
given in the panel at the right. 
There are no restrictions as to 
how it may be displayed. Use 
your own judgment—it may be 
better than that of any other 
contestant and you’ll: win. 

Only type and typefounders 
ornaments may be used. No 
special drawings are permitted. 
However, contestants may cut 
patterns in linoleum, blank 
metal, or rubber, if desired. 

Printing is to be done in two 
colors, one of which must be 
black. Print on any stock you 
choose, but your layout must 
be for a blotter 9 by 4, or 4 by 9 
inches. Submit for the jury 
fifteen proofs in two colors— 
also two reproduction proofs of 


each of the two forms, black 
and color, on coated white. 
Proofs must be mailed flat, 
with name and address of con- 
testant on the back of one set 
only of the color proofs. 

The jury will be made up of 
at least 10 leading typographic 
authorities and outstanding de- 
signers. Their decision will be 
final. In case of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. All de- 
signs will become property of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Packages bearing proofs must 
be received in our offices not 
later than January 11. So start 
right away. Don’t let last- 
minute rush dim the proof of 
your skill. Here is a real chance 
to show what you have on the 
ball. Let’s see your best! 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


300 West Jackson Blvd. « Chicago, Ill. 
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HERE IS THE. COPY 





Here’s Your Penny Back! 

The last time you mailed a letter 
without enclosing some advertising ma- 
terial you threw away a penny. We are 
giving it back to you! Here is the story: 

Uncle Sam agrees to carry a full 
ounce of local mail for two cents, or a 
full ounce of non-local mail for three 
cents. When you send out an envelope 
weighing less than a full ounce you 
waste a penny or more, If you mail 
only 1,000 letters a year this waste 
amounts to $10.00; 2,000, $20.00; 3,000, 
$30.00; and so on. 

The next time you mail a letter, an 
invoice, or a statement, enclose some ad- 
vertising material—a folder or a blotter. 
It will cost no more in postage and you 
will be getting double value for your 
two cents—free delivery of your adver- 
tising, and more business because you 
advertise. 

The Graphic Press, 309 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. Tele- 
phone: Greenleaf 3417. 





. Nore: Essential to the complete 
effectiveness of this blotter is the 
penny to be inserted through two 
die-cut slits in the stock, and for 
which provision must be made in 
the layout. Entries, however, must 
not include the penny. The text 
won First Prize in our copy con- 
test just closed. Announcement of 
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Trade Tricks in Using Gloss Ink 


By D. M. MacMASTER 


@ IF IT'S GLOSS your customer wants, 
and apparently it is as even the most 
cursory examination of any large 
volume of printing produced in the 
last year will reveal, you can give it 
to him least expensively with gloss 
inks. 

Gloss inks enjoy their increasing 
popularity for this one basic reason. 
They make possible the production 
of varnished effects with one opera- 
tion in place of the two required by 
other means toward the same end, 
and thereby reduce production costs. 
Spirit varnishing, lacquering, and 
hotmelt coatings, all involve feeding 
the printed sheets through a coating 
machine; overprint or spot varnish- 
ing necessitates another press run; 
laminating requires a cementing 
operation. Gloss ink printing is alone 
in the field as a_ single-operation 
technique for producing a polished 
printed job. 

While the ink is slightly higher in 
price than the ordinary varieties, this 
differential is usually offset by the 
greater coverage obtained. And 
while the paper used for the finest 
gloss ink printing is somewhat more 
expensive, the work can be run at 
regular press speeds when proper 
methods are employed. 

But, as may well be expected, the 
elimination of a production operation 
in any process results in certain lim- 
itations and calls for certain adjust- 
ments in method. To take full advan- 
tage of gloss inks it is necessary to 
recognize these limitations and to 
adapt one’s methods to them. 

To understand the peculiarities of 
gloss ink, it is necessary to know how 
it gets that way. In all inks the pig- 
ments produce the color; the vehicles 
cause the ink to flow and bind the 
pigments to the paper. When the 
vehicles are not absorbed by the 
paper but are held up on the surface, 
the normal drying process cannot 
occur and the ink must dry by oxi- 
dation. Gloss inks are especially 
formulated so that the vehicles will 
not be absorbed but will stay on the 
surface of the paper to create the 
gloss effect. 

This works both for and against 
the printer. An ink that will dry 
quickly by oxidation on a paper sur- 
face, without the aid of absorption, 
will dry quickly on any surface, in- 
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cluding the rollers and ink plate of a 
press. As this drying progresses, the 
ink will become more and more 
tacky and difficult to handle. 

Thus, gloss inks by their very na- 
ture embody two peculiarities that 
might spell trouble for the printer 
who doesn’t treat them with respect. 
The first is the film of vehicle which 
produces the surface gloss and the 
second is the tackiness. 

For maximum gloss, it is necessary 
for the varnish vehicle to stand on 
the surface of the paper in an un- 
broken film. This in turn necessitates 
a smooth paper surface, for without 
it the printing will be streaked or 
mottled and the gloss uneven. 

In addition to a smooth surface, the 
paper must possess high cohesion to 
withstand the pull of abnormally 
tacky ink, if picking is to be pre- 
vented with any degree of surety. 

While it isn’t difficult for a paper 
mill to produce a sheet that will meet 
both of these requirements, the 
methods used for producing the ab- 
normal cohesion in the paper to 
withstand the picking or splitting 
action of gloss inks necessitate the 
sacrifice of certain other qualities. 
Specifically, they cause a reduction 
in the brightness or whiteness of the 
paper and they make it less suitable 
for halftone printing. Why? Because 
you can’t have your cake and eat it. 

There are three types of papers 
made for gloss inks. One type is 
made by impregnating the paper 
with an excess of adhesive. The re- 
sult is that the paper will resist pick 
and, if its surface is smooth, it will 
permit a smooth lay of gloss ink. But 
frequently papers made this way 
have uneven surfaces, they are gray- 
ish rather than white, and they are 
not suitable for letterpress printing 
with ordinary inks unless special 
drying equipment is used. 

Another type is a cohesive paper 
with a compact, closely knit coating 
bound with the firmness required to 
withstand the tack that gloss ink will 
exhibit under normal conditions of 
good workmanship. Papers of this 
type are brighter and whiter, will 
accept halftone prints but will not 
produce the highest quality of letter- 
press halftone printing. 

The third type of paper is not made 
to withstand the abnormal tack of 


gloss inks and as a result is brighter 
and whiter, being specifically de- 
signed for the printing of halftones 
by letterpress. Gloss inks may be 
used on this type of paper but the ink 
must be reduced. Gloss inks can be 
reduced within limits but the reduc- 
tion should be made by the inkmaker 
and a lessening of the gloss as well as 
a lightening of the color must be ex- 
pected as a matter of course. 

The result is a situation which calls 
for a compromise. You can have the 
finest halftone letterpress printing or 
you can have the finest gloss ink 
printing in decorative colors. But you 
can’t have them both on the same 
sheet of paper. 

It becomes necessary then to de- 
cide which is the more important— 
the pictures or the decorations—and 
to select the paper accordingly. 

There are, of course, methods of 
handling gloss inks which will tend 
to minimize the difficulties which 
might threaten the printer. Here are 
a few suggestions. 

If the printing form could cover 
the press bed completely, with the 
result that each impression would 
consume all of the ink carried by the 
rollers, it would then be impossible 
for the gloss ink to accumulate on 
the rollers and ink plate and become 
increasingly tacky. Conversely, the 
tack of gloss ink increases faster 
when the printing surface is only a 
small part of the form. A skeleton 
form, therefore, will pick more read- 
ily than a more solid one. 

If the job allows any option in 
imposition, it is, of course, good 
practice to impose so the plates or 
printing surfaces are concentrated in 
narrow inking channels. Then by 
opening the fountain only at these 
channels and leaving it closed else- 
where a reduction of the accumula- 
tion of ink on rollers and ink plate 
can be effected. For the same reason, 
it is also desirable to use a normal 
drying ink during makeready, put- 
ting on the gloss ink only when the 
job is ready to be run. 

Makeready, incidentally, is an im- 
portant factor in the matching of 
gloss ink colors. A heavy flow of ink 
may be carried with a kiss impres- 
sion, but a squeeze may cause mottle, 
forcing a cut in ink flow, and thus 
thin the color. 

Paper printed with the grain run- 
ning around the cylinder has con- 
siderably greater resistance to pick 
than the same sheet run with the 
grain across the press. When the job 
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permits, this should be taken advan- 
tage of in printing with gloss inks. 

To prevent offset and to avoid 
marring the glossy surface, a spray 
should be used—not slip-sheets. 
Racking is advisable and the printed 
sheets should be winded. 

No heat should be used on the 
press when gloss inks are printed, as 
the heat causes the vehicle to pene- 
trate the paper which results in re- 
ducing the gloss. 

Equal gloss cannot be attained in 
all colors, and some tints are not 
available in gloss inks as they cannot 
be formulated to produce adequate 
luster. Some gloss inks are not in- 
tended for overprinting, but the ink- 
maker can usually make satisfactory 
adjustments. In view of these factors 
the printer should secure some lati- 
tude in the matching of colors and in 
the degree of gloss required. 


* * 
Novel Name Change Idea 


Making a company’s new name 
stick in the minds of customers isn’t 
an easy thing to do. A novel, double- 
barreled announcement of a name 
change, telling that the Cardinal Pa- 
per Company, of Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, is now the Anderson Paper 
Company, that has extra “sticking” 
power is adaptable for others. 

The old letterhead is used. Over 
the words “Cardinal Paper Com- 
pany” is printed in red a large “X,” 
evidently a cut made from a cross- 
out mark drawn with a crayon. Be- 
low this, in red also, appears “New 
Name—” and under it “Anderson 
Paper Company” in blue, in a heavy 
sans-serif type, contrasting with the 
light italic type of the old letterhead. 
Finally a red arrow points to a cut 
made from a clipping out of the lo- 
cal newspaper. The arrow head is 
directly over the first word in the 
news item’s heading: “Name of Car- 
dinal Paper Firm Changed.” 

Cut of the newspaper clipping is 
printed in black and the arrow start- 
ing in the white margin, running 
over the black type, and the point 
centered on the heading makes the 
item practically unavoidable. The 
first two paragraphs give details of 
name change. 

A manufacturing or retail selling 
organization changing its corporate 
name often needs a forceful yet in- 
expensive way to broadcast the news 
to its customer list. This is one way 
to do it. The printer who suggests it 
can make a tidy profit on the work. 








Debt-Collecting Ideas That Work 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


@ OnE midwest printer found his 
books carried a surprisingly large 
portfolio of overdue accounts. He 
had little available time in which to 
try to collect them personally. The 
number and amount of the bills were 
not sufficient to justify hiring a spe- 
cial collector, nor did he wish to 
chance offending certain of the de- 
linquents by the use of a professional. 

Accordingly, he called his three 
employes together, told them of his 
predicament, divided the delinquent 
accounts in four approximately equal 
groups, and gave each employe one 
of the lists. He took the fourth him- 
self as a “pace maker.” 

He asked the employes to codper- 
ate with him by using every spare 
moment in contacting the delin- 
quents on their lists. He left to their 
discretion whether to contact their 
customers by telephone, letter, or 
through a personal call. It quickly 
developed into a sort of game among 
the four of them, and within twenty 
days, more than three-fourths of the 
offending accounts were collected, 
and the money collections constituted 
more than 80 per cent of the amount 
outstanding. 

A “postscript” idea has helped a 
western printer to collect obstinate 
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Stuffed Shirts 


Here at Kalkhoff Press we have 
no “stuffed shirts.” Every man 
has his definite job to do—is a 
practical, trained specialist at his 
job and does it well. 

That’s why you get more for the 
money that you spend for printing 
when you spend it with Kalkhofi 
Press. More of your dollar goes in- 
to the printing job itself—none of 
it for ‘stuffed shirts.” 

When your job comes in it is 
analyzed from every angle—each 
q operation is planned out in detail, y 
work is then started, and the job 
entered on the production sched- 
ule. The routine is orderly, rapid, 
and efficient. 

This enables us to furnish you 
more for your printing dollar— 
better quality all the way through 
and more intelligent service all 
down the line. Will you give us a 
call? WAlker 5-3334, 


KALKHOFF PRESS, INC. 
175 Varick St., New York City 
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This copy tells cleverly how shirt-sleeve 
printing management cuts costs—and also 
counteracts any lack in impressive offices 





accounts after all other types of let- 
ters have failed. He takes an ordi- 
nary letterhead and types in the de- 
linquent’s name and address, as well 
as the salutation, in the usual place. 
Follows then, instead of the body of 
the letter, a blank space. About three 
inches from the bottom of the page, 
with nothing between that spot and 
the salutation, the printer signs his 
name, as though he were signing an 
ordinary letter. 

Directly below the signature he 
adds a “P.S.,” which reads about as 
follows: “I am at a loss to know 
what to say in this letter, so I’ve left 
it blank. ’m without words to ex- 
press my disappointment in not hav- 
ing received payment on that long 
over-due account of yours. It only 
amounts to $14.50. How about mail- 
ing that check to me—today?” 

There’s a southern printer who 
has found an ordinary piece of string 
of practical value in collecting over- 
due accounts without giving offense. 

He has a hole perforated in a sup- 
ply of letterheads to be used for this 
type of collection letter. The hole is 
in the extreme upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the sheet. Through this hole he 
knots a short piece of colored twine. 
A brief note receives special atten- 
tion because of the oddity of the 
string and reads as follows: 

“This is no ordinary piece of 
string. It was tied where it is with 
much care and thought—to remind 
you that we should greatly appre- 
ciate receiving a check covering your 
old account, due since June 1. The 
amount is $8.90. Will you remember 
to send it—today?” 

An Iowa printer knows that the 
debtor will pay the bill that is made 
easiest to pay out of several he has 
neglected, other things being equal. 
Accordingly, he never sends out a 
statement without enclosing a self- 
addressed envelope with it. He has 
a supply of these envelopes on hand 
at all times, a size smaller than those 
used to mail out statements, so they 
will fit in properly. 

“This idea speeds up my collec- 
tions an average of several days a 
month,” he says, “because it saves 


_ a customer the trouble of address- 


ing an envelope, which the average 
person hates to do. With no envelope 
handy, the customer might throw my 
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statement aside until he has an en- 
velope convenient or is at a type- 
writer; but with an addressed en- 
velope for his use, there is no in- 
ducement to lay the bill aside. So 
he pays it at once.” 

Still another idea in getting the 
money on long over-due accounts 
was used successfully by an Illinois 
printer in a town of about 40,000 
population. He solicited the services 
of the local Western Union office 
and made a deal for delivery of 
statements at a flat rate, regardless 
of distance from downtown, so long 
as all deliveries were within the city. 

He then wrote out all statements 
of over-due accounts on Western 
Union blanks but with his own name 
. and address on them. The message 
accompanying the statement of ac- 
count read as follows: “We urgently 
need the $7.65 covered in this state- 
ment. Will you kindly give a check 
to the messenger, for prompt deliv- 
ery to us?” 

Several checks came back by mes- 
senger. Whether or not a customer 
paid the messenger, he was asked to 
sign a receipt slip, showing that he 
had received the statement. Besides 
the checks that came back by mes- 
senger, several others were mailed 


within the week. 
An Iowa printer, doing an exten- 


sive commercial business, checked 
up not long ago and was appalled at 
the amount of his outstanding, over- 
due accounts. He had been too busy 
selling to watch collections as he 
should. He had no regular credit 
manager. The office girl handled that 
phase of the business along with a 
dozen other routine duties. 

In order to bring in the money 
quickly, the printer staged a collec- 
tion contest among employes. He di- 
vided all over-due accounts equally 
among all “front-office” employes, 
with instructions to devote every 
moment of their spare time to the 
collection of those specific accounts. 

In order to add a competitive ele- 
ment and make it financially inter- 
esting to them, as well, he offered 
prizes to those who made the best 
collection showings. Prizes were 
based on two features. One was the 
total amount of money collected 
from the accounts assigned to the 
contestants; the other was the per- 
centage of accounts collected. 

The contest lasted from May 1 to 
May 15. It brought in over $7,000 
and put the firm’s books in the best 
condition they had been in in years. 
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Type Styles Tell Story 

Take the word High in extra-con- 
densed letters—about seventy-eight 
points high and some ten picas wide 

. plus Wide, only forty-two points 
high and approximately three times 
as wide (twenty-seven picas), and, 
finally, Handsome in graceful, light 
script—and you have the words 
High, Wide, and Handsome that 


cil and you'll see at once the good 
proportions of the headline, or study 
the illustration. The body copy is set 
in twelve lines of ten-point type, 
thirty-two picas wide in a space 6%4 
by 7% inches. For an advertisement 
without a single illustration, except 
for a very small cut of a crown that 
is part of the signature, this one has 
maximum attention-creating power. 
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OOKING at it from all angles, that’s 


the Major Network — High, Wide and 


Handsome. HIGH in the estimation of all those National Advertisers who are 
enjoying major sales in major markets. WIDE in C ealth ge; C 
wealth-wide in fact. Fourteen strategically placed stations take care of that. HAND- 
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t, in p and in audience 





SOME in programme facilities, in 


loyalty. Handsome, too, in the company we lee: ‘th ices list reads like a commercial 
supplement to “Who’s Who”. And in reading that list you'll quickly realise that these 
names belong to organisations with a canny knowledge of what’s what. When you're 
ready to join them phone the Sydney representative, I. Phillips (B 6451), the Melbourne 
representative, G. Bednall (MX 4323), or the manager of any of the member stations— 
2CH-2KO, New South Wales; 3DB-3LK, Victoria; 4BK-4AK, Queensland; 5AD.5PI- 
5MU-5SE, South Australia; 6I1X-6WB, Western Australia; 7HT-7EX, Tasmania. 


the Majority” 


THE MAIO NETWORK 





Australian radio advertising shows an effective combination of imagination and typography 


make up the clever heading of an ad- 
vertisement from Australia. The ad- 
vertiser is The Major Network, of 
that country, a radio chain broad- 
casting system apparently like the 
CBS or NBC in the United States. 
(Incidentally, as a little proofreading 
test, do you see anything missing in 
the copy?) 

The tie-in of copy with the head- 
line, that does a two-fold job of tell- 
ing. Each of the headline words, as 
you see, is a line by itself—the nar- 
row word High, the broad Wide, the 
small, short and, and the Handsome, 
whose length is almost exactly half 
the combined lengths of High and 
Wide. Sketch this out with your pen- 





Suggest this idea for a mailing 
piece heading or insert to an adver- 
tiser who has a headline that can be 
symbolized in type styles and who, 
in a rush to get a special job printed, 
has no time to have a cut made. Skil- 
fully constructed display headings 
like this one often go a long way 
toward making up for a lack of illus- 
tration in a layout. 

Incidentally, this is a good way to 
advertise your type selections. 

(Editor’s Note: A two-line initial 
“L” at the beginning of the text mat- 
ter, which presumably was in the ad- 
vertisement when it was originally 
set, dropped out of the form at some 
time during the printing.) 
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L. A. Neumann, president, M & L 
Typesetting Company, Chicago, who 
represented the sixth district at the 
‘Frisco “coming of age” convention 


Center is Bert Hoffschneider, Crafts- 
man of San Francisco, and H. W. Porte 
(left) and H. V. Tait (right) of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype in San Francisco 


Reading left to right are Jack Hagen, president, 
Chicago Craftsmen, and son of International Past 
President Fred Hagen; Robert Haas, Chicago; J. 
Gus Liebenow, Chicago, and Raif Miller, Portland 


Craftsmen Andy Chuka (left), 
The Novelty Printers, of Phoenix, 
and right, H. E. Sanger, Chicago 
School of Printing & Lithography 


Left, Homer F. Rosback, of F. P. Rosback 
Company, Benton Harbor; Clark R. Long 
of Bureau of Engraving, Washington, superintendent of A. S. Gilman, 
D.C., and, right, Glen Dexter, Seattle and right, Frank B. Gillam 
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Two prominent St. Louis Craftsmen 
at San Francisco: Charles Rugger, 
past president of the St. Louis Club, 
and fellow member Henry O. Moser 


Cleveland Craftsmen buddies 
are (left) Edward T. Samuel, 


Left to right are Robert Haas, Chicago; William 
Guy Martin, Harris-Seybold-Potter representative; 
Bert Jurgs, Chicago; Raif Miller, Portland, and 
Charles Gainer, Chicago, new Craftsman treasurer 
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MEN WHO HELP TO 
BUILD THIS FIELD 
ARE INTRODUCED BY 
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Sol. Hess, of Lanston Monotype, center, with Stone Printing & 
Lithographing Company officers, Roanoke, Virginia, from left: 
Bill Paxton, art director; Carter Burgess, college annual pro- 
duction; Larry Pettit, year book editor; Vernon Vail, salesman 


Southern School of Printing students photographed by J. L. 
| Frazier while visiting the school and “Uncle Jesse” Mickel. 
’ His visit to Nashville was occasioned by an address before 
z the city’s chapter of the Club of Printing House Craftsmen 





One of the ceremonies during the 1940 International Conven- 
tion was presentation of the gavel to Web Harrison (left), 
incoming president of the Pacific Society of Printing House 
Craftsmen, by outgoing president, Ivan Guisti, San Francisco 


Richard N. McArthur, secretary- 
treasurer of Craftsmen and also 
chairman of board of directors, 
the Atlanta Master Printers Club 


Craftsman Thos. Ryther worked 
through University of Kansas as 
printer; returns as printing di- 
rector, instructor in journalism 


Photograph taken this past Au- 
gust of Wm. A. Mitchell, superin- 
tendent of the planning depart- 
ment, Government Printing Office 


Photographed at the November meeting of the Nashville Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen by Jack Ansley are the follow- 
ing men: Garriott, Eastman, Sanders, Curtis, Gleaves, uniden- 
tified, and Mosby. We apologize to unknown man. Who is he? 


Clarence G. Ayer, Craftsman of San Fran- 
cisco, presents Sergeant at Arms Alfred F. 
Breitenbross, of Baltimore, with a genuine ten 
gallon rough rider bonnet and silk neckerchief 


Planning conference for the 21st Craftsman convention with 
(left) Haywood H. Hunt, editor, “Share Your Knowledge Re- 
view”; Hartley E. Jackson, chairman of 500th anniversary 
celebration, and (center) Frederic W. Goudy, type designer 
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Making an Index Is a Tough Task 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


@ A FRIEND IN Pennsylvania writes 
that his shop has taken on a job in 
which the making of an index is in- 
volved. The printer innocently took 
the order on these terms. He thought 
that making an index would be sim- 
ple enough; he had not had any ex- 
perience in this sort of work. He 
thought one of his proofreaders could 
run through the text quickly, put 
the items on cards, sort the cards 
alphabetically—and there’s the copy, 
all ready for the machine. 

Well, going through the text and 
making the cards really was a fairly 
simple job. The proofreader’s train- 
ing in his own “line” qualified him 
for this accurate, close handling of 
the text. He worked fast, and the 
boss was well pleased. His customer 
was paying for this work as a spe- 
cialty. It looked like a right smart 
proposition, to the printer man. But 
when the cards were all made out 
and the alphabetizing came up, the 
boss and the proofreader came in for 
a bit of education. 

The text, it seems, carried many 
foreign names. What to do with the 
names in “Van,” “Von,” “De,” “De 
la,” and so on: That was the prob- 
lem, and quite a knotty one, too. The 
printer came to me with a hurry call 
for help, and he was in such a fix 
that I broke my rule of not giving 
personal answers and advised him to 
consult the University of Chicago 
Press “Manual of Style.” 

That beautifully made book carries 
high authority. Its rulings on mat- 
ters of style are such as you would 
expect from a university press. They 
are more scholarly and learned than 
the rulings of a newspaper style 
sheet, but any printer who finds 
himself in a jam on style can always 
accept the “Manual’s” guidance—and 
be safe, if and when he is required 
to cite authority. (Let me add a note 
of warning: The printer might only 
find himself in a worse jam if he 
’ followed the “Manual” in one place 
and used another style in a similar 
situation elsewhere in the same job. 
That is to say, style is style only so 
long as it is operated with proper 
consistency.) 

Now let’s see what the “Manual” 
says about foreign names. In English, 
names with prefixes are to be en- 
tered according to the prefix, just as 
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if the name were written in solid 
manner, not as two separate units. 
Samples given: A Becket, De Mor- 
gan, De Quincey, MacGillivray, Van 
Buren. But in French, Italian, Span- 
ish, and Portuguese names a distinc- 
tion is made: “If the prefix is an 
article or a preposition and an ar- 
ticle forming one word,” the name 
should be indexed (says the “Man- 
ual”) under the prefix. Example: La 
Fontaine, Dall’Ongare, Del Rio, Lo 
Yatto. However, if the prefix is a 
preposition alone, or, as in French 
names, a preposition and article sep- 
arated in writing or in print, then 
follow this style: La Fontaine, de; 
Farina, da; Rosny, de. This note fol- 
lows: “If the names are indexed 
under the prefix, the letters of the 
prefix govern the alphabetical posi- 
tion of the name.” 

A fact which if not known to the 
indexer might get him into trouble 
with scholarly critics is that in Span- 
ish ch, ll, and rr are to be treated 
just as if they were single letters: 
c, l, and r. In the English names, of 
course, they may be considered sep- 
arately, as in Chapman and Lloyd. 
A similar fact to be borne in mind 
is that in German an umlaut is fig- 
ured as if both letters actually ap- 
peared. That means that i is handled 
exactly as if it appeared as ue. Ex- 
amples are: Miiller, A.; Mufola, C.; 
Muller, B. 

Further: “Names having two parts 
or names of firms” in which two in- 
dividual names are “connected by 
‘and,’ ‘&,’‘y’ (Spanish), ‘et’ (French), 
‘und’ (German), or the ‘e’ (Italian) 
should be listed according to the first 
letters of the first name.” Examples: 
Baker and Bacon, Gomez y Pineda, 
Sandrone e Vallardi, Duncker und 
Humblot, Loubet et Meunier, Smith 
& Evans. 

Right here let me pause and inter- 
rupt myself by saying: While I have 
all due respect for such rulings in 
matters of style, and readily admit 
the need of having rules to go by, 
I still find it advisable to allow a bit 
of commonsense freedom in addition 
to this formal guidance. I counsel 
this in the interest of the reader, the 
index user, who may not know all 
these scholarly regulations. I do not 
think he should be penalized for this 
ignorance of technicalities; his inter- 


est in using indexed matter should 
win for him certain allowances of 
a non-technical procedure. These, I 
hasten to add, are not to supersede 
the dictates of technical style, but to 
supplement them. 

If a text book is made for scholars 
alone, its index not only may but 
actually should be held to these rules 
in every fine detail. But if the “av- 
erage” reader is to have any consid- 
eration at all, he should have it to 
the extent of adding to the scholarly 
entries others that will more readily 
be caught by his eager but untrained 
eye. For example, I think I would 
like to enter Farina, de, as is pre- 
scribed by the “Manual,” although I 
would also like to enter de Farina, 
see Farina, de. This might shock a 
hide-bound professor, but it also 
might be a real help to the non- 
scholastic consultant. 

I don’t want to overdo this, and 
make myself look too foolish; but 
here’s an interesting example of 
what rules too rigidly applied may 
do: Henry van Dyke wrote his name 
just that way, with lower case “v.” 
In a certain cyclopedia I find it en- 
tered this way: “Van Dyke, Henry.” 
That the editor knew it should be 
written with lower case “v,” I 
haven’t the slightest doubt. But the 
book was made under the rule that 
all entries should start with a capital. 

What is the result? The consultant 
sees “Van Dyke, Henry,” and he 
writes “The Rev. Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke’”—with cap “V.” That wouldn’t 
produce international complications; 
nobody would really need to lose a 
night’s sleep over it. But it is an 
actual error, and every time it is 
made, would add just one to the total 
of misprints made on that name. This 
might by some be called fussy criti- 
cism. It isn’t; it is just a simple item 
of the correctness for which every 
print shop should strive. 

And what would I do in such a 
situation? Why, if I were editor of 
that cyclopedia I would add a note 
to the effect that the name should 
be written and printed “van Dyke.” 
Directly preceding Dr. van Dyke’s 
entry is that of “Van Dyck, Ernest.” 
Directly following it is that of “Van 
Dyke, John Charles.” There are 
many “van” names—Van der Lubbe, 
Van der Veer, Van Devanter, Van 
Doren, Van Hoogstraten, Van Horn, 
Van Rensselaer. On all these names 
the book not only gives no guidance 
as to big or little “v,” it actually 
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. shows them all as capitals, and so 


contributes to the possibility of error 
in the writing from that source. 
Another mighty interesting point 
in indexing, and one on which again 
I take what may be arraigned as an 
unconventional attitude, is that of 
compound entries. The scholarly or 
“classy” ruling is that (to quote the 
“Manual of Style” again) alphabetiz- 
ing should be done in the following 
manner “where the same word is 
used separately as a modifier, as part 
of a hyphenated compound, as part 
of a proper name.” And here is the 
“Manual’s” own illustration: 


New New York 

New customers Newark 

New Deal Newfoundland 

New-style ar- Newton 
rangement 


And I’m telling you, I just can’t 
“see,” in an alphabetic list, “New 
York” coming ahead of “Newark.” 
That looks cockeyed, to me. Possibly 
it’s a result of my dictionary expe- 
rience, but I want to alphabetize 
right straight through the word or 
name, as if we had “Newark, New- 
york.” That seems to me to be actu- 
ally implied in the word “alphabet- 
izing.” I would actually run the 
above list this way: New, Newark, 
New customers, New Deal, New- 
foundland, New-style arrangement, 
Newton, New York. It would be 
“swell” if we might have comment 
on this style from readers of Proof- 
room, a real help in establishing the 
index user as a factor in makeup. 


* * 


Patents for Forms 

The Patent Office will no longer 
give patents covering certain types of 
forms but others can be deadlocked 
against competition. The crux of the 
question of which type is which may 
be found in the recently issued state- 
ment, “Patents will still be granted 
on printed advertising devices con- 
taining a patentable feature.” 

The exception that cannot be pro- 
tected is the type of form which has 
no variation other than layout and 
makeready. Pop-ups, pull-outs, spe- 
cial folds, and similar printed novel- 
ties have patentable features and 
may be so protected if the applicant 
can prove priority and that no pat- 
ents have been issued previously on 
such devices. This gives a general 
idea on which are admissible. For 
borderline cases, the only solution 
would be to see a patent attorney. 


Color Plates Are Copied by Offset 


@ In THE September, 1939, issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, on page 93, we 
described the procedure for pulling 
perfectly clear and opaque transpar- 
ent impressions on cellulose sheets 
with Vandercook precision proving 
machines. This method had only re- 
cently become available for general 
use. It had been a closely guarded 
trade secret until shortly before the 
article appeared. 

The explanatory report told that by 
printing type on a transparent sheet, 
a contact print could be made directly 
on a negative in a printing frame, 
doing away with the necessity of 
printing the type on white paper and 
photographing it. Economies of this 
short-cut method were apparent. 

Transparencies made from letter- 
press color etchings are at present 
used for making offset lithography 
plates with a similar technique. The 
proofs serve as positives from which 
to make deep-etch plates for offset. 

When the offset plates are to be 
the same size as the original letter- 
press plates, a transparent proof of 
each of the color plates—let’s say 
black, red, yellow, and blue, for ex- 
ample—is made. These proofs are 
positives from each of which the re- 
spective offset plate is made by di- 
rect contact. 

Where a larger or smaller size re- 
production is to be made, a camera- 
made negative is, of course, a neces- 
sary intermediate step to get the 
actual size desired. Then, with posi- 
tives made from these negatives, in 
the enlarged or reduced size, the 
deep-etch offset plates are made by 
direct contact. 

The National Process Company 
has a “Napconversion” process which 
uses original color plates to make 
positives, thus preserving the orig- 
inal dot structure. The company 
points out that when original plates 
are used, the hand work—etching, 
staging, and burnishing—which has 
been done, is preserved. 

“With the Napconversion method, 
original plates are used for making 
positives ... these positives are then 
used for the same size of deep-etch 
plates or for enlargements or reduc- 
tions,” a company bulletin says. “Re- 
ductions of as much as 3344 per cent, 
using a 120-line screen subject, are 
being regularly accomplished. En- 
largements do not present any par- 
ticular difficulty. 


With this conversion process, any 
part of the subject can be selected 
and reproduced, the same size, en- 
larged, or reduced, without loss of 
register. A new background can be 
incorporated, or any subject which 
is suitable in size and function. 

Also, there are economy and other 
advantages that come with the wide 
range of types of paper that can be 
used with offset plates. Savings re- 
sult from usage of lighter weight, 
higher bulking, or cheaper paper. 

Last fall, when Cheney Brothers, 
neckwear manufacturers of New 
York City, introduced a new line of 
neckties patterned in the colors of 
American game birds, the original 
four-color process plates used for 
their Saturday Evening Post adver- 
tisement served to make window dis- 
plays, counter cards, and envelope 
enclosures. By making these differ- 
ent sized pieces from the magazine 
color plates, it was possible to re- 
lease all related advertising material 
right away. Effectiveness was thus 
greatly increased. 

“Since with every change in size 
there are savings in plate manufac- 
ture,” and “time is saved by the use 
of the step-and-repeat machines, 
which automatically position and so 
register each subject,” the National 
Process Company says it is able to 
save considerable delivery time as 
well as effect production savings. 

And while we are on that subject, 
here is another “money-saver”—the 
Maple Lake Camp Folder . . . offset. 
Prints cut from a folder previously 
printed were stripped in along with 
new photographs. For the title page 
two photostats were made of the top 
and the bottom Caslon lines. These 
photos were pasted on the original 
photograph, and the effect is strik- 
ing. All pictures were pasted in their 
proper places, creating a pleasing re- 
sult. Next, the artist stripped in press 
proofs of composition—and the whole 
matter then was given to the offset 
printers ready to shoot. Two thou- 
sand copies printed on both sides 
cost $75 by offset. If this were done 
by letterpress, the plates alone would 
have cost almost as much as the 
complete job by offset, according to 
the advertiser. 

Both the savings and speed of re- 
producing letterpress color engrav- 
ings by offset bring about an inter- 
esting new development. 

















When two printers exchange an idea. . . 


this section is for. Let’s swap money-makers. When you produce a mail- 


ing-card, novelty, anything that clicks ... 





Die-Cut “Key” Folder 

There is nothing particularly new 
about the use of a key to illustrate 
the idea that some product is the 
“key” to handling or solving some 
situation. But to The Acton Press, 
Limited, of Toronto, Canada, goes 
credit for a new way of using that 
old theme. R. G. Tress of that com- 
pany worked out a 4%4- by 9-inch 
mailing insert with a short front fold. 
The trim edge of this fold was die- 
cut to allow the blade of the key to 
project part way past the vertical 
trim of the fold. This blade was then 
used to insert into a slit cut into a 
keyhole in a lower fold, and held the 
short front fold closed. 

Both of the sections which folded 
to make up the face of the mailing in- 
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sert had the background of a door. 
From the haft of the key hung a tag 
with a caption “The Key to Special 
Motoring Privileges” for the adver- 
tiser was an automobile insurance 
company. There are quite a few other 
types of business on which the idea 
could be used. Many of the sales 
points of an item might be termed 
keys to profits, or to avoid losses. 

The folder produced by the Cana- 
dian firm came to the attention of 
Alfred M. May of Cincinnati who 
showed it to the motor club there, 
and the idea was approved. Electros 
were released by The Acton Press, 
and a substantial order resulted. The 
idea therefore has proven value. As 
it produced profits in those places 
it might do equally well for you. 
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Triple-action Folder 

A folder that doubled sales by its 
use three ways was produced by the 
Howard Printing Company, and de- 
signed by Claire J. Mahoney, typog- 
rapher, both of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
The layout allowed the brochure to 
be used (1) as a mailing piece, (2) 
as bumper advertising on the sales- 
men’s trucks, and (3) as a counter 
card. The product: A spiced lunch- 
eon meat made by Peter Eckrich & 
Sons, of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

The card is 8% by 11 inches, folded 
across the center to make a large 
double-post-card mailing piece. The 
address section used the left half for 
corner card and a circular cut of the 
product. Inside, the cut was repeated, 
an idea that proved striking through 
use of a duotint enameled stock. Both 
the orange exterior and buff interior 
were printed in blue, giving the cen- 
ter-spread electro extra noticeabil- 
ity, also added interest through the 
repetition on front and inside. 

A special selling point of the meat 
was brought out by tipping a piece 
of casing to the inside folds. 

The rear section was laid out for 
a counter display card since the two 
halves could be spread enough for 
use as a standup. 

These same three possible angles 
might be worked into a printing job 
for one of your customers. 
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Above is cover of Cincinnati-printed folder and inside spread of the Toronto-printed “key” folder, a simple idea having many applications 
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Company Telephone List 


The Rosenow Company of Chicago 
has a telephone list of its employes 
and firms with which it does busi- 
ness, mainly for use of people within 
the plant. The idea is one of great 
usefulness, which makes it an idea 
well worth recommending to some 
of the larger firms in your vicinity. 

For example, under the heading of 
Engravers is a list of the men in that 
department, the work for which each 
is responsible, and home telephone 
numbers. Harry Smith is listed in 
bold-face type as an etcher, and 
Tony Mueller is similarly listed as 
a color etcher. Tony lives in a sub- 
urb of Chicago. Do you think for a 
minute that he would resent it if 
some customer of the Rosenow Com- 
pany should call around 10:30 at 
night and ask Tony regarding some 
color plates. If you do, you don’t un- 
derstand human nature. On the other 
hand, think what such a big con- 
venience would mean to customer. 

Directly across the page is a good 
example of the listing of firms and 
organizations which employes may 
need to call, and a telephone list for 
which would be a time saver. Street 
addresses and telephone numbers 
are given for Chicago Daily News, 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
Chicago Graphic Arts Federation, 
Chicago Motor Club, Chicago Public 
Library, Chicago Roller Company, 
Chicago School of Printing, and so 
on through the alphabet. 

Are there not some firms in your 
trade area which could make good 
use of such a telephone directory? 


Special-fold Kit 

One of the ways in which you can 
help customers to get extra pulling 
power in their mailings is by spe- 
cial folding and cutting. But don’t 
just tell them. Show them, like the 
samples just received from the Claud 
Cross Company of Fort Worth. 

One of the samples contains the 
copy, “Our advertising today is up 
against stiff competition. To do the 
best selling job it must be lifted out 
of the commonplace with the un- 
usual.” In the interior section of an- 
other specially folded piece is the 
information that this company has a 
kit in which are “many suggestions 
for unusual and different style folds. 
These dummies have been furnished 
us by experts associated with folding 
machine manufacturers and large 
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Here are two sample trick-fold mailing pieces that were used to introduce a new kit of 
special folds which could be used to lift a brochure out of the ordinary, economically 


paper mills. It is often that extra 
sales punch can be added to your 
advertisement with one of these un- 
usual folds.” 

The printer with such a kit has a 
real sales tool. There is little likeli- 
hood of a customer getting the idea 
from you and passing it on for an- 
other printer to work out. All such 
ideas, because of their simplicity, are 
hard to keep in mind. Without a 
printer’s knowledge of cutting, a cus- 
tomer would find it difficult to work 
out similar ideas of his own. That 
leaves it up to you to develop such 
a kit, add ideas as you can to keep 
it constantly new, and use it to sell 
more printing. 

Notice in the accompanying illus- 
tration how duplex papers make up 


folders of unusual striking appear- 
ance. It is possible to give the im- 
pression of three or four colors by 
only two printings on duplex stock. 
Paper houses which produce these, 
as well as folding machine com- 
panies, will be glad to help you with 
ideas which can be worked out on 
the equipment you now have in your 
plant. Salesmen will gladly help. 

Another variation along the same 
line may be obtained through use of 
papers which have a bond surface on 
one side and coated, the same or dif- 
ferent color, on the reverse. These 
might be suggested for illustrated 
sales letters which are printed 11 by 
17 in size and folded. 

On any type of duplex stock, don’t 
overlook the benefits of die-cutting. 
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Folder Gives Ideas 

Just a simple stunt like an alpha- 
betical list of the different kinds of 
printing you do for all of your cus- 
tomers may go a long way toward 
putting ideas in the heads of your 
customers that will result in orders 
which otherwise might never come 
your way. Our first introduction to 
the plan comes from The March- 
banks Press, of New York City. 

A strip of paper thirty-one inches 
wide and four inches deep was pre- 
pared as a pull-out of ten faces. 
Initial letters for alphabetizing were 
printed in red, centered over a rule, 
also in color. Listing of products was 
in black, and each second face, which 
projected past that above, was used 
as an index of the most important 
printed jobs: Announcements, Book- 
lets, Catalogs, Pamphlets, and Pro- 
grams. The products listed on the 
faces started with Advertisements, 
Anniversary books, Announcements, 
and Annual Reports—and ran to 
Year Books on the last fold. 

Such a list may suggest things to 
your customer, will impress him on 
the variety of work you do in your 
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baseburner times. It was a stunt to 
show one of the ideas used by one of 
the most successful “gadgeteers” in 
the country today. 

Another different idea in the same 
letter was substitution for salutation 
of a line of script dashed off in red 
ink with a speedball pen. Use of the 
script avoided a fill-in. It may refer 
either to a product or to a person 
mentioned in the letter. 

Both novelty enclosures and hand- 
writing are good ideas to pass on to 
customers. Care must be taken that 
the cleverness of your ideas is inti- 
mately connected with the product. 
See that interest is centered on the 
sales message rather than the origi- 
nality of the letter. Then your cus- 
tomer will have something that will 
more than pay for itself, and pay you. 


Three-in-One Folder 


When you can produce a letter- 
head, a return-order blank, and a 
mailing folder all in one, “you have 
something there” and so has your 
customer. 

Such an idea was worked out by 
a Missouri printer on a sheet of 





Calendars 

Cards 
Catalogues 
Certificates 
Checks 
Christmas Books 
Circulars 
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Diplomas 
Direct-Mail Pieces 


|” Envelopes 


The outside section had the ad- 
dressing side of the mailing piece on 
the top third. Below was an adver- 
tising message, and at the bottom 
was the order side of the reply card. 
Since the card was printed as a busi- 
ness reply permit mailing, all the re- 
cipient had to do was write a few 
words and drop it in the mail—while 
he was still “hot.” Such a folder is 
easy to design and sell—H.N.C. 


Sample Display Folders 

Tip off your customers to one of 
the successful selling ideas used by 
that leader of advertising, Wrigley 
Chewing Gum. The idea is one for 
sampling a line of products under 
one cover. The folder used by Wrig- 
ley was die-cut to hold one stick 
each of three flavors offered by that 
company. It let the consumer try all 
three and decide which he preferred. 
Can you think of a better future 
sales insurance method than having 
a buyer adopt a personal preference? 

Most all products are packaged in 
containers that are colorful so they 
catch the eye. That means that the 
folder used to display the product or 
family of products must be printed 
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Envelope Stuffers 
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Financial Reports 
Folders 





G 
Greeting Cards & Folders 
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House Organs 














Front cover and two inside folds of a pullout designed to put ideas in the heads of customers, and show breadth of printer’s experience 


shop, and will make your opinions 
carry a lot more weight because of 
the obvious breadth of your ex- 
_perience in all types of printing. 


Coal-hod Stunt Letter 

Back to the days of youth races 
the memory of readers who received 
a stunt letter from the Direct Mail 
Advertising Club of Chicago. Clipped 
to the letterhead was a tiny coal- 
scuttle like the one which had to be 
kept filled on winter days back in 





paper heavy enough to use for a 
post card. The sheet was trimmed 7 
by 11% inches and was mailed by 
folding twice and sealing shut with 
a small sticker. The inside section 
was divided so that the lower third 
carried the address side of a business 
reply card. All above that space was 
for a regular company letterhead. A 
process-printed sales message could 
then be filled in on that section, with 
the advantage that an order-blank 
reply card was handy. 
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in the same or harmonizing colors, 
and must set off the package attrac- 
tively. Obviously, a good printing 
job must be done. Careful layout is 
needed. The printer must advise on 
the stock with just the right weight 
and appearance. 

The same folder would go to the 
sales list and to prospects as well. 
To the latter grouping a sampling 
folder would be especially effective 
since there is no selling so resultful 
as where a man sells himself. 
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Plate Loses Affinity 


The enclosed clippings are from an 
inexpensive nonfuss job, 8,500 work- 
and-turn, size 38 by 52 run on a 42 by 
58 stream-fed press. Sample number 1 
is fairly representative as to starting 
quality, and 2 is last sheet of 17,000 im- 
pressions. By the time pressman had 
run 1,000 impressions, the plate began 
losing its affinity or ink-receptiveness 
and no amount of rubbing-up seemed 
to help. 

This was an albumin image from 1% 
to 6 minutes exposure on various shots, 
gum bichromate hardened, and laid for 
12 hours before going to press. Press 
pressure was found on weak side. Foun- 
tain etch was never stronger than pH 
3.8. Platemaker says everything is nor- 
mal as far as he can see but will con- 
cede it may possibly have been an in- 
ferior albumin. The plate being used 
previously on a deep-etch plate hadn’t 
had all the bichromate grained out, 
causing only temporary adhesiveness of 
new image. 

The trouble might possibly have been 
the black used. We have been using this 
ink for several years and only occa- 
sionally find plates (albumin only) act- 
ing this way. If you were to apply etch, 
diluted 50 per cent with gum, to any 
solid on that plate it immediately be- 
came blind, and had to be revived. It 
was entirely out of the question to try 
and rub down any heavy spots for this 
reason.—Evansville, Indiana. 

Upon examination of the impres- 
sions from the plate at the start of the 
job and the one at the end of the run, 
we are of the opinion that this plate 
must have been weak from the very 
start. Consequently, there was very 
little hope of any improvement dur- 
ing the run. 

Your pH value 3.8 of your fountain 
etch eliminates that as a source of 
trouble, provided you were using a 
zine plate. If you were using an 
aluminum plate, your fountain etch 
was too strong, and could have been 
a factor in causing your design to be- 
come weaker as the run progressed. 
Nevertheless, your observations lead 
us to believe that your difficulty was 
in the weakness of the albumin image 
entirely. As your platemaker states 
“an inferior quality of egg albumin” 
could make all the difference in the 
stability of the albumin foundation. 


BY JOHN STARK 


Questions about offset are welcomed 


and will be answered by mail if stamped, addressed envelope comes with letter 


Poor quality causes a variation of the 
thickness of the albumin film as com- 
pared with the regular thickness 
usually obtained as the result of a 
properly balanced albumin coating. 

The thickness of your coating is 
controlled by the density of your so- 
lution, the amount of coating used 
for a specified size plate, the prevail- 
ing temperature, and the speed of 
the whirler. Therefore, it is a dan- 
gerous practice to measure the solu- 
tions by dry weight only. Different 
supplies of egg albumin will vary in 
density even when mixed with equal 
amounts of water. If the egg albu- 
min has a sour smell it is unfit for 
use in making photolitho plates. 

Since you state that this plate was 
made on the photo-composing ma- 
chine, we presume that you used an 
ammonium hydroxide solution in 
your albumin coating. Before addi- 
tion of ammonia your solution should 
test not more than pH 5.0 acidity and 
not less than pH 5.6. After the am- 
monia has been added it should test 
very slightly alkaline, not more than 
7.5 and not less than 7.2. When ready 
for use the sensitized coating should 
have a density of approximately 5 
degrees Baume, although this can be 
varied slightly to suit other condi- 
tions preferred by an experienced 
platemaker. Therefore, the impor- 
tance of close control of the coating 
solution cannot be underestimated 
under any circumstances. 

The fact that you used a plate 
which had previously been used for 
a deep-etch job would not make any 
difference unless the plate had been 
etched far too deep (a depth of two 
to three ten-thousandths of an inch 
works very satisfactorily). No bi- 
chromate could have been left in the 
grain because your image has the 
same foundation as a hand transfer, 
only it is slightly recessed in plate. 

Since pressure, ink, and other press 
conditions seem all right, it just looks 
like another of these albumin plates 
which fail once in a while for reasons 
which no one seems able to define. 


Has Gasoline Allergy 

For some time now I have been both- 
ered by the fumes of high-test gasoline 
used in cleaning rollers and blankets. 
After a particularly busy day, I find 
that I have a kind of asthma that often 
robs me of my night’s rest. Can immu- 
nity be gained through treatment? Are 
there other cleaners that may be used 
instead of high-test gasoline? I must, 
of course, have more detailed informa- 
tion than I have been able to secure 
locally, as the medicos vaguely hint that 
perhaps I should do something else to 
make a living. This is obviously a tough 
proposition. I am in excellent health 
otherwise and have never before known 
asthma.—Sacramento, California. 

This is the first case of this kind 
which has been brought to our atten- 
tion. Have you definitely established 
the fact that your condition is en- 
tirely the result of the ink detergent 
you are now using? A condition of 
this kind could be greatly aggravated 
by the use of non-offset spray guns, 
also by bronze powder and other 
dust which may be prevalent in a 
lithographic workroom, and so con- 
taminate the air. 

Then, again, you may be sensitive 
to some one or more food proteins. 
Some asthma sufferers are subject to 
many foreign proteins, while others 
may only be affected by one cause. 
As a matter of fact, it is a very diffi- 
cult matter for the most expert physi- 
cian to nail the cause down to one 
single contributing factor. 

We have mentioned the foregoing 
information because you may have 
to leave your present occupation if 
the fumes of gasoline cause your dif- 
ficulty. Since this trouble is of recent 
origin, we are of the opinion that the 
cause may not be in the lithographic 
workroom at all. You must have been 
using gasoline for a long time and it 
is not very probable that you would 
become affected by it now. 

If you are now using composition 
rollers, it will be permissible for you 
to use kerosene as an ink detergent 
because any slight oily residue will 
not harm your rollers. If you are 
using rubber rollers, it is advisable to 
use a more volatile solution. Regular 





gasoline could be used in place of 
the high-test grade. 

The use of acetone in solution with 
regular gasoline has been standard 
in numerous workshops (straight run 
gasoline 70 per cent and acetone 30 
per cent) for washing rollers and the 
rubber blanket. You might try this 
and see if any change in your health 
results. Meantime, make sure what is 
the cause of your difficulty before 
changing your employment. 


Misshapen Dots Develop 


In making albumin plates, I find that 
after developing an irregular pattern of 
enlarged and misshapen dots will show 
on the plate when looked at under a 
strong magnifying glass. These patterns 
appear at different places on the plate 
and at different times, and in varying 
shapes and sizes. I have some text books 
on photolithography available, but they 
do not seem to contain the answer to 
this particular problem.—Akron, Ohio. 


We are strongly of the opinion that 
your trouble is caused by the nega- 
tives you are using. The difficulties 
you complain of can usually be traced 
to the camera department. The pos- 
sible causes are numerous, among 
which the following are the foremost. 

1. Incorrect distance of screen from 
sensitized plate. This distance will 
vary according to size of screen used, 
and each must also be set perfectly 
parallel to obtain best results. 

2. Incorrect exposure. 

3. Incorrect relationship of screen 
aperture and the screen distance with 
lens aperture and camera extension. 
It is definitely established that only 
one screen and one aperture setting 
for a certain camera can be funda- 
mentally correct. 

4. Use of some incorrect sensitizing 
emulsion. Correct speed must be de- 
termined and maintained. 

5. Improper illumination. Correct 
exposure is impossible under poor 
lighting conditions. 

6. Camera vibration. This should 
be watched carefully, especially if 
darkroom is near the pressroom. 

7. Incorrect focus. Proper focus is 
absolutely imperative. 

These are a few of the probable 
causes of your trouble. It would be 
advisable for you to obtain a copy of 
“Photography and Platemaking for 
Photo-Lithography” by I. H. Sayre 
(from our book department, price 
$5) which deals with these problems 
in a very practical manner. There 
are also numerous charts which con- 
tain definite instructions for the va- 
rious processes of photolithography. 
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PRACTICAL COMPARISON OF 





LETTERPRESS 


SHARPNESS OF DETAIL in letterpress is excellent, due to the staging and etching 
of engravings. 





STRENGTH AND BRILLIANCE OF COLOR may be excellent in letterpress printing, 
particularly when care is taken in makeready. 





SHARP TYPE IMPRESSIONS may be had by letterpress that are usually superior 
to those encountered in offset printing. 





COLOR VARIATION—In letterpress printing the color is usually consistent through- 
out the run. 





FAST TYPE CHANGES—Bound-book jobs of from fifty to a hundred pages, where 
print is from type and typographical changes must be made on each run, are more 
economically printed by letterpress. 





RE-RUNS OR REPRINTS—One or more electrotypes may be transferred to a small 
press for re-runs of small quantities at low cost. 





COST OF ARTWORK AND HALFTONES limits the style and decoration of many 
letterpress jobs. 





PLATES LAST LONGER—Much longer runs are possible from letterpress than from 
a single offset plate of the type in use today. 





LARGE COLOR SPREADS are difficult to print by letterpress. 





PLATE SIZE LIMITS—Plate size is limited in letterpress. 








CHOICE OF PAPER STOCK is limited. Enameled or high-finish paper is necessary 
for fine halftone reproduction. 





STORAGE FOR STANDING FORMS—Large storage space is needed to keep type 
and cuts standing for re-run. A sizable investment in type metal is necessary. 





MAKEREADY TIME needed is a serious disadvantage in letterpress printing. 





SPEED OF PRINTING is less than by offset. 





CONTROL OF REGISTER—There is less control of register on comparable high- 
speed rotary presses. 





PRINTING LIMITATIONS—Letterpress is not adaptable to all forms of printing. 





LIMITS OF TYPE SIZES—Type sizes are limited in letterpress to composing-room 
equipment. 





TYPE VARIETY— 


WEIGHT OF FORMS— 





COLOR SEPARATIONS— 








DUPLICATES OF PLATES— 








FORMS OF HALFTONES AND TYPE— 








SUMMARY: The major advantage claimed by letterpress today is sharpness of detail. 
However, though a very slight spread in the halftone dot is caused by the offset blan- 
ket, a comparatively fine screen such as 133-line or 150-line is commonly used for 
halftone printing in offset. This renders finer detail than the 100- to 110-line screens 
commonly used in printing by letterpress. In general, offset printers have yet to take 
full advantage of this fact. Most offset pieces which lack sharpness of detail are the 
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OFFSET 


SHARPNESS OF DETAIL in offset halftones is comparable to letterpress where re- 
begeng | — dot etching are employed. Many recent jobs on enamel paper attest 
to this claim. 





STRENGTH AND BRILLIANCE OF COLOR in offset is equivalent to letterpress 
with the advent of new improvements in inks. Deep brilliant blacks, and large 
even color spreads now are seen everywhere. 





SHARP TYPE IMPRESSIONS are promised by three new Fototype composing ma- 
chines recently placed on the market. Where direct plates are made from Vander- 

cook proofs, a sharp type impression is obtained through offset. The use of the 

proof as a positive placed on a reverse coating tends to sharpen the type face 

a. — this compensates for the slight spread caused by the offset blan- 
et in printing. 


COLOR VARIATION—Inexperience and careless workmanship is responsible in large 
measure for color variation in offset printing. New improved damping systems 
have automatically aided ink control. This fault, which used to be seen in offset, 
is fast disappearing. 














FAST TYPE CHANGES—Until a satisfactory method for rapid type changes is 
obtained (such as may appear with Fototype composing machines) letterpress has 
an unchallenged advantage in this type of work. 





RE-RUNS OR REPRINTS—In offset, these re-runs may be speedily made up on 
small plates and printed on small offset machines without disturbing the large job. 


COST OF ARTWORK AND HALFTONES—Unlimited photographs and drawings, 
tinted backgrounds, artwork, et cetera, may be used with little additional expense 


and time. 








PLATES LAST LONGER—In printing large runs such as large newspaper and 
magazine jobs, a single plate of the type commonly used in offset today is not dur- 
able enough to complete the run. However, 500,000 to more than a million run is 
obtained from the new bi-metallic plates recently brought out in England, Holland, 
and Germany. A practicable plate of this type will nullify the advantage of letter- 
press in the field of magazine printing. The new bi-metallic plates are relief plates. 





LARGE COLOR SPREADS are easily printed by offset. 





PLATE SIZE LIMITS—Large mediums such as posters are easily printed by offset. 








CHOICE OF PAPER STOCK—Offset has a wide choice of paper stock and can print 
on virtually any medium. Even letterpress enamel stock is now used, and in some 
instances is found preferable to offset enamel. 





STORAGE FOR STANDING FORMS—Storage of plates and films takes far less 
space and equipment than the storage of type and cuts for letterpress. 








MAKEREADY TIME on offset is far quicker than letterpress. For example, a form 


requiring about eight hours of makeready time on letterpress would require not 
much over an hour on the offset press. 


SPEED OF PRINTING is double, even triple in the case of the larger flat-beds. 











CONTROL OF REGISTER—Offset has better control of register than an equivalent 
high-speed rotary press. 





PRINTING LIMITATIONS—Offset is adaptable to almost every type of printing, 
where gravure and letterpress have a limited field. Offset prints on tin, wood, 
paper, cloth, et cetera. 





LIMITS OF TYPE SIZES—Any size of type may be used by procuring an enlarge- 
ment or reduction while the copy is being photographed. 





TYPE VARIETY—A wide variety of type may be kept on hand, as replacement is 
low where type is used only for proofs and not for actual printing. 





a OF FORMS—Offset plates are very light in weight, easy to handle and 
ransport. . 





COLOR SEPARATIONS—Making two- or three-color separations is a very simple 
undertaking in offset, and relatively inexpensive. 


DUPLICATES OF PLATES—Photo-composing is a rapid method of duplication for 
which letterpress has no equal—the duplication being identical and even in print- 


ing quality. 


FORMS OF HALFTONES AND TYPE—The cost of materials used in printing a 
combination of photographs and type matter is far less by offset. 











resuit of poor camera technique. The major advantages of rotagravure are fidelity of 
tones, speed of printing, speed of drying, and the large number of impressions possible 
from an engraved roller. These claims are being challenged seriously by offset printed 
from bi-metallic plates on new web presses, and using high volatile synthetic solvents 
for offset inks. Bi-metallic plates are making their appearance as both intaglio plates 
and relief plates, such as the Alkuprint plates, Aller Process, and Basebond plates. 
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Zinc Plates Get Glossy 

Quite often we encounter the problem 
of zinc plates getting smooth and glossy 
and we have tried various etches to re- 
move this coating but without success. 
What has been your experience as to 
cause and elimination? The writer feels 
it is due to excess use of cobalt drier, 
which in our work (printing both sides, 
often same day) is a necessity espe- 
cially on our new stream-feed press with 
feed rolls. A condition of this nature can 
be expected on runs over 100,000 but we 
have had it happen in half that number 
of impressions. Deep-etch or albumin 
alike is affected. The trouble is worse 
with blues.—Pressman, Evansville. 

On long runs with zinc plates there 
is more or less tendency for the plate 
to become glossy or smooth. This is 
caused by acid in the ink fountain. 
The amount of acid used must vary 
according to the nature of the job 
you are printing—whether heavy or 
light—the kind of ink, and the color 
you may be using. 

We presume that your fountain 
etch is composed of proportions of 
gum arabic, dichromate of ammo- 
nium, and phosphoric acid. All those 
chemicals are usually necessary to 
produce a relatively insoluble film 
which will be water-receptive and 
thus keep your plates clean. 

If your design is a heavy one, or 
you are printing a blue color, which 
in some cases requires more acid 
content in your water fountain, your 
trouble is intensified. This is due to 
extra quantities of phosphoric acid 
used to get the right result. 

While phosphoric has some tend- 
ency to bite, it also has a tendency 
to deposit or build up the grease pro- 
tective film on the zinc plate. The 
longer you run, the more possibility 
there is of your graining becoming 
smooth and flat from the wear and 
tear. This has resulted in many large 
litho houses changing from zinc to 
aluminum plates because of lower pH 
value which helps to keep aluminum 
plates quite clean. Also, the alumi- 
num plate is a harder metal, which 
enables the grain to stand up better. 

Since you are using zinc plates, we 
would suggest that you start at the 
beginning and use a plate with a 
very sharp, even grain; as deep as 
is possible to suit the work. When 
the plate is counter-etched, use the 
smallest proportion of nitric acid pos- 
sible in your solution, because nitric 
acid may remove some of the grain. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion 
that there are two main contributing 
factors to cause zinc plates to become 
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glossy and smooth. First, we have 
the action of the fountain etch which 
of necessity causes an insoluble film 
on the surface of the plate, thereby 
making it grease-resistant. While this 
film is extremely thin, it is possible 
that it eventually absorbs sufficient 
water to increase the thickness con- 
siderably as the run progresses. Sec- 
ondly, as before mentioned, there is 
a tendency for the mechanized grain 
to break down during a long run. 

Whether the use of excessive driers 
in your ink would be a contributing 
factor, I would not be able to say. 
There may be some reaction from the 
drier when used excessively. 


Multilith Ink Troubles 


It has been a pleasure to have read 
THE INLAND PRINTER for some years, and 
we are especially interested in the 
Pressroom and Offset Technique ques- 
tions and answers. We would like to see 
more space given to problems that may 
arise out in the plant. 

In our printing department we have 
been using a Model 1200 multilith for 
about three and one-half years. For the 
first two years we used only the special 
multilith solutions but for the last year 
and a half we have had better success 
with regular offset etches and solutions. 

1. What causes the blanket to become 
glazed over so soon after scouring with 
pumice, with only eighteen to twenty 
hours of operation? 

2. Why do the dampening roll, cleaner 
roll, and ductor roll pick up too much 
ink from the plate forming solid masses 
of ink on the cloth and even back to the 
brass fountain roll? A new cover on the 
molleton roll will be badly inked up on 
one day’s run. 

3. On the ink rolls, the ink (especially 
colors) seems to work out endwise and 
forms ridges of ink or semi-solid rings 
of ink on the end of the form rolls and 
idlers. We are using . . . ink and have 
less trouble with it than with others. 

4. What is the reason for horizontal 
parallel streaks as shown on the at- 
tached sample? We think they are 
called “gear marks” and have tried all 
the adjustments we know of, but can- 
not eliminate them on halftone work. 

We would appreciate any help you 
can give us on these questions —Man- 
ager, Waukegan, Illinois. 

1. In reference to the surface of 
your blanket becoming glazed too 
quickly, we would say that this could 
be caused by any of the following 
reasons. First you may not be using 
the correct blanket wash. To test this, 
we suggest that you get a small 
supply of a blanket cleaner called 
Litho-Kleen formulated by the Litho 
Technical Foundation. Second, over- 
pressure would also have a tendency 
to cause the blanket to become glazed 


sooner than if you were using normal 
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pressure; we will deal with this factor 
under head of question four. Another 
factor could be the water fountain 
etch or use of too powerful a water 
fountain solution. If your blanket has 
been in use long it may have become 
oxidized and needs replacing with a 
new rubber. 

2. There are only three factors 
which could cause ink clots: (1) the 
wrong kind of ink, (2) the water 
fountain etch, and (3) incorrect set- 
ting of the dampers. We would sug- 
gest that you check the damper ad- 
justment. Set the top damper lightly 
resting on the brass roller, perfectly 
even all the way across. Then, drop 
your damper so it will have nice, 
even contact the full length of the 
plate. Raise your dampers and set 
the bottom damper in contact with 
the brass roller, possibly a fraction 
tighter than the top damper. The 
reason for this is because the top 
damper meets your brass roller im- 
mediately after it has received wa- 
ter from the kisser, or intermediate 
roller. If the top damper is set a trifle 
lighter against the brass roller, it 
will not absorb all the water, thereby 
leaving a good supply for the under- 
neath damper. Otherwise, the bottom 
damper would be receiving its sup- 
ply of water from the plate. 

3. Ink ridges suggest ink emulsifi- 
cation because of improper damper 
adjustment or the use of improper 
water fountain etch. You might be 
using your ink a little too stiff for 
a small press like the multilith. It 
would be helpful to give your ink 
more distributing quality by addition 
of a little 000 litho varnish. The prin- 
ciple is that your ink must be soft 
enough to distribute smoothly and 
cleanly from ink fountain to paper. 
Any piling up of ink on rollers, print- 
ing plate, or rubber blanket cannot 
result in good printing. 

4. The gear streaks of which you 
complain are possibly caused by too 
much blanket traction. If this as- 
sumption is true, you should be able 
to eliminate it by removing two one- 
thousandths of an inch packing from 
under your blanket and placing an 
equal packing under your plate. At 
the same time, be sure that your 
over-préssure between blanket and 
plate cylinder is not more than three 
one-thousandths of an inch. This can 
be done without any mechanical ad- 
justment of your press. If it does not 
improve this condition, write again 
and we will consider other factors. 















TO OUR READERS: 


@ There are those who appear {» be. 
lieve this magazine should blac out 
any evidence that offset has its points, 
The editor has even been accused of 
being subsidized to promote offset 
printing, inference being that without 
such promotion of the advantages of 
the planograph method, the growth 
of the upstart would be stunted; also, 
that advantages in economy claimed 
are not real. The editor doesn’t be. 
lieve any letterpress interest can 
thwart developments which reduce 
the market for letterpress products, 
That being the case—and it is the 
case because buyers are not com- 
pelled to buy letterpress and will buy 
what they think will yield the best re- 
turn on investment—why try to dam 
Niagara? 

@ Itis the bounden duty of a publica. 
tion to keep its readers informed on 
the state of things, let the chips fall 
where they may. If a new method re- 
duces the cost of printing to the cus- 
tomer, forward-looking and compe- 
tent printers will want to embrace it; 
indeed they must, for they know if 
they do not, someone else will. The 
question is not at all one of advocat- 
ing a reduction in prices or profits; 
Indeed, any new method, whatever it 
might be, could be, and often is, the 
means of increasing profits. Incident- 
ally, we have “heard from the peo- 
ple” whenever we have advocated 
reduction of costs, accepted by such 
correspondents to mean reduction of 
prices—an entirely different thing. 
Profits are what count and there can 
be no more certain way of increasing 
profits than by a reduction of costs. 
@ We do not infer offset is best—that 
is, most economic—for all printing, 
because it is not. We do say that it 
is “best” for a long list of printed prod: 
ucts and will be used for them regard: 
less of anything anyone in the printing 
industry is doing or may do. The | 
customer will decide. 

@ So it is without apology that we 
present to our readers the page at the 
right. It was not submitted by an off 
set press manufacturer, but by a New | 
York letterpress printer. It is presented 
to make good on our duty to subscrib- 
ers, that duty being to let them know 
what is going on so they may govern 
themselves accordingly.—The Editor. 
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UNSEEN AIDS FOR WELL-GROOMED 
UNDERNEATH CHARM « « « « « 








A PATENTED FEATURE in our brassieres called the "SEPARATOR" 
gives that divided bust effect and provides proper support and enhance- 


ment, 


FOR EVENING DRESS . . . bra built into evening gowns to enhance the 


figure invisibly. 


BUTTONLESS, REMOVABLE SHOULDER STRAP . . . easily detached 
for washing and changing. This removable principle is also applied to 
afternoon and evening bras, with various colored straps to go with each 


bra in order to match the straps of the gown. 


FOR THE WOMAN WITH A TOP-HEAVY SHOULDER . . . a specially- 
gored lastex top is fashioned in the back of our bras so that the shoulder 


bump does not bulge over the top. 


3-in-1 SLIP... an aid and blessing to women who want to wear brassiere, 
panties and slip, but who want to eliminate the bulky layers and the 

duplication of shoulder straps entailed in wearing the three items as 

| separate units. A neatly designed single garment with bra top, pantie 

| bottom and slip, serve the 3 purposes without bulk. 

| 


FOR THAT "UNBRASSIERED" LOOK . . . a brassiere is fashioned with 


points cut out or covered with net. 


| SOR FORMAL WEAR ... for extreme decollette bustline separation, a 
new "U"-shaped separator achieves that effect. Also for sun-exposure. 














form and embodies in her inimitable garments the vitally corrective and 
enhancing features of control, up-lift, support and conformity to the 


y) RUTH MERZON, outstanding fashionist, creator and connoisseur in the 
fashionable silhouette. 


/; Corset field, effectively solves the countless problems of the feminine 


( 














“Camouflage” brassiere with 
its firmly moulded bustline 
beauty, up-lifting, separating 
and deftly disguising the 
large, drooped bosom, also 
emphasizing the smaller 
bosom. 


Patented 


tions, make one's entrances 
dramatic with its chic flattery 
of bust; gentle moulding of 
hips; trimness of waist; wil- 
lowy slimness of thighline and 
persuasive control of the 
derriere, resulting in that 
desirable figure control and 
feminine appeal. 

Patented 


q 


ALL-IN-ONES .. . 4 
BRASSIERES ... ve 
oe Ake “Moulage” all-in-one founda- /} 
Beguilingly feminine is the A 





HOUSE COATS... 


"“EDeauty a Hlalih CO cticns or the [< iS 


22 BATHING SUITS... 
Beatrice Milo Gray, shopping editor of Harper's Bazaar wrote us in her 
enthusiasm . . . 

7 “| can't tell you how thrilled | am about your bathing suit. I've already 

received so many questions and compliments on particularly the fit and unique 





| A material. My figure looks like Miss America of 1940 in it." 
y, 9 [ ) Merzon bathing suits feature the built-in uplift brassiere and are designed to 
<a" | \ enhance the figure. Special attention to such details as to proper placement 
oe \{ of shoulder straps, covered under arms, comfortable crotches, and pants that 
—\ x cover the derriere. In all materials. Patented. 
Y 
CRUISE-WEAR... 
PLAY-COATS... 
A noteworthy collection of resort and play clothes emphasizing figure enh +. Revealing enough 


to suit the sun-worshipper . . . in fascinating fabrics. Decidedly wearable. Conceals figure defects. 


Assures wearer perfection in fit. 





SURGICAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR HEALTH, BEAUTY AND STYLE... 


GIRDLES... 

A Princess high-line girdle to 
accentuate the chic of the 
pert tailleur, a fluid line 
elongates the midriff, slims 
the waist, flexes over the 
hips, deftly controls the der- 
riere enhancing natural body 
lines. 


The "Door-Bell” house coat is de- 
signed for graicous yet active liv- 
ing, fashioned with unfailing clever- 
ness of purpose, so that a woman 
can appear perfectly dressed and 
"controlled" even though she might 
be called upon to answer the door- 
bell unexpectedly. It embodies the 
famous Ruth Merzon patented, 
built-in brassiere with the conven- 


Maternity, nursing and sleeping brassieres, bust pads, post operative and all types of surgical 
supports and belts. Doctors prescriptions accurately filled; elastic stockings and custom made 
shoulder braces for deformity and correction at moderate prices. 


GIRDL'EASE . . . It's a blessing! For waistline comfort 


under your foundation. Controls the rolls, prevents irritation 


ient and instant adjustment of a 
full-length zipper. Made in floral 
chintz, rayon, spun jersey, pure silk 
satin and diaphanous chiffon. 


Potented 











SLIPS... 


Slips with or without bras, 
especially fashioned to fit 
meticulously over the up-lift 
bra and cling without span- 
ning the bosom accentuating 
that feminine underneath 
charm. 
Patented 


Patented 


NIGHT GOWNS... 


There is a whisper of 
Romance in every fold of a 
Ruth Merzon night-gown that 
clings to the feminine form 
revealing its beauty and 
delicate appeal. Fashioned 
with or without bra for the 
woman who wants to keep 
that up-lifted look. 

Patented 





caused by pressure from corset steels, seams, etc. Also acts 
as a diaphragm belt to slim and shape the waist. Easily 
laundered. Patent applied for. 





SANI-VEST . . . Strapless vest moulding to the body. 
Protects the skin from irritation caused by corset bindings, 
seams, bones and garters. Protects the corset from the ruinous 
effects of perspiration and body oils. Prolongs the life of the 
corset, because the corset does not need laundering as fre- 
quently. Sani-Vest is strapless, but it does cover the diaphragm 
and it prevents under bust chaffing. Does not interfere with 
the fit of your brassiere. Launder in luke warm water with a 
fine soap. Patent applied for. 








OFFSET COSTS $65 UNDER LETTERPRESS ON FOLDER 


An opeaminded study of the front, back, and inside spread of the above single 
color 82. by 11-inch folder might prove worth while. The customer furnished 
four line cuts. Others were photostated from printed copies. Clock on the 
center of cover was reproduced from photostatic negative. We hear from Riess 
Printing, New York City: “As Mr. Powers’ comparative figures show the alarm- 


ing difference in cost, so did my figures reveal what offset is really doing 
to bring down the cost of certain classes of work. My customer, Ruth Merzon, 
would have had to pay about $65 more were this printed letterpress. Whether 
we like it or not, offset is the coming thing.” Cost analysis of another job 
of only 2,000 showed offset practically halved the cost of letterpress work 








PRINTING AROUND THE WORLD 


Origin of Book Leaves 

® Writing in the British and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer, T. Harrison, an 
authority on the antiquity of bookbind- 
ing, says, “It is probable that the mod- 
ern book, which is composed of a series 
of sections, was evolved from the old 
papyrus roll, which was many feet in 
length, the writing being across on the 
early ones. Later the matter was writ- 
ten lengthwise, but divided into con- 
venient columns. It was a simple devel- 
opment then to fold them into a series 
of leaves by making zigzag folds be- 
tween the columns. This may also be 
the original idea of the fanfold.” 


Tinted Window Glass 

®@ Printers who prepare window display 
pieces for customers will want to tell 
them about the patent issued to Harold 
E. West, of Glasgow, by the British Pat- 
ent Office for tinted glass in show win- 
dows. Ordinary plate glass, according 
to Mr. West, is slightly green in color. 
It debilitates the warm colorings of 
goods displayed in the window. But 
with the use of West’s patented pale 
pink glass, meat looks much redder and 
juicier, grapefruit’s anemic appearance 
takes on a handsome sun tan. Behind 
amber-tinted glass, biscuits turn brown, 
more crisp-looking, and inviting, while 
back of blue-tinted glass, diamonds 
sparkle with a fiery whiteness never be- 
fore approached. 


Costing in War and Peace 

® A recent issue of the Members Cir- 
cular of the British Federation of Mas- 
ter Printers says, “Costing is a neces- 
sity in war-time .even more than in 
peace-time. The last war put the Fed- 
eration’s costing system on its feet be- 
cause it proved to be essential under 
war conditions. History is now repeat- 
ing itself and a new text book, pub- 
lished in January, epitomizes the ex- 
perience gained in peace and war.” 


Printers for 200 Years 

® Witherby & Company, Limited, of 
_ London, England, due to celebrate the 
200th year of its founding as printers 
and stationers, has decided to postpone 
the event on account of hostilities. 
Founded in 1740, the successive fathers 
and sons have carried on the business 
in an unbroken line for two centuries. 
They have consistently adopted ad- 
vances and improvements and have re- 
tained a number of customers for many 
years, some for fifty years and a few 
for one hundred years. 


64 


Crux of Gutenberg’s Work 

@ In a recent leaflet of the Cambridge 
University Press, it is pointed out that 
the essence of Gutenberg’s invention 
was not so much the use of separate 
letters for printing as the device of the 
matrix and the adjustable mold. Funda- 
mentally his method has undergone 
practically no technical advance in 400 
years and was scarcely affected by the 
application of mechanical principles. 
This view is also confirmed by Douglas 
C. McMurtrie, who said in Bookbinding 
and Book Production: “Gutenberg’s 
real achievement was the devising of 
practical means of casting metal types 
so accurately proportioned and uniform 
they could be assembled and then locked 
into form with a reasonable plane sur- 
face for impression.” 


Scotch Saving Envelopes 

® Because of the war, Scottish firms 
have adopted a plan whereby envelopes 
supplied for use of reports, news stories, 
et cetera, must not be written on or 
sealed, but must be gummed by a tab 
on which the address is written, thus 
permitting the envelope to be used re- 
peatedly until it disintegrates. 








BOXFOL 


issues a solemn reminder to the public 





that owing to price control (without quota) 

the stature of their weekly purchases 

has, like poor Sydney’s, been regrettably 
i shortened. 











Printing literati will recognize the despairing 
gent as Sydney Carton of “The Tale of Two 
Cities.” It was used by one British printer to 
advertise for the purchase of anyone’s unused 
allotment of paper or boxboard in the hope of 
avoiding a stock reduced to “the last carton” 


Iowa Journalism Pioneer 

® Upon the occasion of celebrating the 
establishment of the first instruction in 
journalism at Iowa State College, and 
one of the first courses in the United 
States (back in 1905), the department 
of technical journalism of that institu- 
tion will dedicate a new $40,000 Col- 
legiate Press building. The building is 
now nearing completion and the cele- 
bration is expected to take place in 
September. 


William Kirby Holmes 

® Joining the engraving division of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, in 1899, 
William Kirby Holmes, whose death 
occurred quite recently, advanced to the 
head of the department and became a 
great influence among engravers and 
electrotypers throughout the country 
by sheer mastery of details and con- 
stant experiments to develop the craft. 
By re-engraving plates, he improved 
their printability and developed their 
suitability for lighter weight paper. He 
was the first to develop the two-color 
covers of the Saturday Evening Post. 
When color work began to change over 
from “dry” to “wet” printing, Mr. 
Holmes found it necessary to teach en- 
gravers the new requirements in plate- 
making. His educational work extended 
over many years and was probably the 
most outstanding of his many contribu- 
tions to the engraving art. He became 
recognized as the leading authority in 
this special branch of the field. 


Stamps Promote Travel 

® This “See America Year,” a number 
of states are issuing poster stamps to 
attract the attention of travelers. Okla- 
homa, with its stamps portraying fifty 
points of interest in that state, is dis- 
tributing them among the Chambers of 
Commerce and merchants. Wisconsin 
already has its stamps working as seals 
on thousands of copies of summer va- 
cation literature. Here is an attractive 
and lucrative field for the enterprising 
printers who are equipped for printing 
gummed stamps. 


Symphonic Music Records 

e The sale of nearly 100,000 sets of 
symphonic music records in southern 
California, as the result of the offering 
of a newspaper, suggests that direct- 
mail advertisers and printers might 
make a similar “killing” during the 
present return to popularity of phono- 
graphic records. Both phonograph ra- 
dios and phonographs are now popular. 
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Style in Firm Names 

Is it a standard rule to print “Inc.,” 
the abbreviation for “incorporated,” in 
cap and lower case, or in small caps, 
never in all caps?—Connecticut. 

I know of no “standard rules” in 
such matters. Just who would make 
them? How would any point of style 
become standardized? In some there 
is what may be called a prevailing 
practice, but that simply means that 
of two or more possible styles one is 
more generally liked than the others. 
There simply isn’t such a thing as 
universal practice in writing and 
printing. However, it is, I think, pre- 
ferred usage to bring the “Inc.” 
down, from an all-cap firm name to 
cap and small caps, or from caps and 
small caps to cap and lower case. It 
would be well to set a style of your 
own, a shop rule—and then, if the 
customer is easygoing, ready to take 
what you give him, with confidence 
in your printing style, agreeable all 
‘round. If he is fussy, it might save 
trouble to ask him in advance what 
style he would like you to follow— 
whether he is satisfied to leave it up 
to you or prefers a different style as 
customarily used by the firm. On 
its letterhead Harcourt, Brace and 
Company prints its name this way: 
“HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY INC.” 

Here are the rules set in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press Manual of 
Style, probably the most respected 
of all such authorities: “Abbreviate 
in technical matter (such as footnote 
references, bibliographies, etc.) the 
words ‘Company,’ ‘Brothers,’ and 
‘and’ (& [‘short and’ or ‘ampersand’] 
when forming part of the name of a 
commercial firm: Macmillan Co., 
Ginn & Co., Harper & Bros., Chicago 
& North Western Railway. Excep- 
tions: When ‘and’ connects descrip- 
tive words, it should be spelled out: 
The Harris Title and Trust Com- 
pany, the American Steel and Wire 
Company. In text matter and in for- 
mal display such words should be 
spelled out. The same regard for 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be sent by mail 


formal appearance discredits any ab- 
breviation of the titles of officers of 
a company when such titles appear 
alone or following the names of per- 
sons in composition of letterheads or 
in letter signatures; such as, “Harper 
and Brothershave recently published 
a new book which is .. .” 

Many plants, particularly those of 
highest grade, adopt the Manual as 
a guide for style. Those who do not 
wish to do that will find it endlessly 
useful in furnishing, by its rulings, 
a starting point from which to work 
in formulating one’s own style. 


Use of Quote Marks 


Should quotation marks appear at the 
end of a paragraph when the same per- 
son continues to speak in the next para- 
graph but which is interrupted by “he 
said,” or “he continued”? See places 
marked in blue on enclosed printed 
page.—Massachusetts. 

The marks show things like this: 


. which means his crown.” New 
paragraph: “Now’—and he pointed 
...” Again: “, . . does so in a num- 
ber of ways.” New paragraph: “Na- 
ture never does anything blindly,” 
he continued. Or, to indicate the 
style more plainly, without worrying 
whether to put in extra quotes on 
our own account or not: 

“There isareason. . . . In this way 
every blossom is pollinated—brought 
to life.” 

“And then the wind carries pollen,” 
continued the gardener boy. “And 
birds strike the blossoms with their 
FeCts set? 

It is customary not to put in end- 
quotes at: the close of a paragraph 
when the same speaker continues to 
be quoted, in consecutive text, in 
the next paragraph. Omission of the 
marks shows that the same speaker 
is proceeding with his remarks. The 
same style is used in quoting poems: 
quote marks at the beginning and 
end of the entire poem, and at the 
start of each stanza, but not at the 
end of any but the finai stanza. The 
rule is simple and foolproof. 


“ 


Sensible Compounding 

Maybe “Connecticut” (August Proof- 
room) could make use of our style re- 
garding the treatment of words which 
are sometimes written as two words, 
sometimes as one. When one noun modi- 
fies another, we write it as two words. 
But when these same two nouns modify 
a third noun, we write the first two as 
one word. Example: “The fire box has 
a door. The firebox door is hinged. 

Unfortunately, even such a pat style 
sometimes won’t take care of a partic- 
ular situation. Then we use our judg- 
ment, keeping in mind above all else 
that clarity is what counts. If we're still 
in doubt we submit our final attempt to 
a group of laymen and ask them to in- 
terpret the expression. 

Normally, “ a high school building” is 
printed without any hyphen, and usage 
has made it clear that a high-school 
building is meant. We would use a hy- 
phen to denote a tall building in which 
a school is housed, thus: “a high school- 
building.” —Oregon. 

Here’s another treasure. I’m tell- 
ing you, folks, there’s nothing in the 
world like Proofroom for getting to 
the heart of practical language ques- 
tions. This example, “high school- 
building” and “high-school building,” 
is better than the old classic, “paper 
box” and paper-box,” a box made of 
paper, a box for holding papers. The 
interesting thing, for me, is the sup- 
port this letter gives my frequently 
repeated remark that it is better to 
run on principle than by set rule 
—using judgment when the queer 
quirks of words tangle things up. It 
calls for good judgment by writer 
and reader alike—and it also disarms 
criticism on grounds of mechanical 
consistency. Our English language is 
no friend to consistency! Well, I pre- 
sent this valuable letter to you with- 
out detailed comment. It’s a sturdy 
letter that can stand on its own feet. 
It speaks well for itself. 


Fielder’s Choice 

Which is correct: “ten days more of 
March,” or “ten more days of March”? 
Proofreader and editor can’t agree on 
this—New Mezxico. 

I slightly prefer the former, but 
there is mighty little to choose. 








Many Writers and Styles 

Why do so many publications use the 
comma in a statement such as “James 
Blank, of Podunk”? To me this comma 
seems not only superfluous but, some- 
times, misleading. If there were only 
one James Blank in the world, and he 
happened to live in Podunk, the comma 
would seem helpful. But, of course, 
there are many James Blanks in the 
world, and the only one referred to in 
the statement quoted is one who hap- 
pens to live in Podunk. At that, there 
may be several James Blanks right in 
the famous town of Podunk. 

Is there any sound argument in favor 
of the comma in such an instance? How 
could the commas be justified in a state- 
ment such as “When James Blank of 
Podunk meets James Blank of Squee- 
dunk”?—New York. 

That meeting of the Podunker and 
the Squeedunker is a corker; to my 
mind, pretty much of a real clincher. 
(And while we are talking of this 
and that, how does everybody like 
“pretty much of a”? It’s the kind of 
expression that any formal writer 
might use in his first draft and cor- 
rect in his revised version. On the 
other hand, I can imagine F. D. R., 
preparing a fireside chat, crossing off 
some more elegant expression and 
substituting this free-and-easy one!) 

Getting back to that comma: The 
querist presents the logic of the situ- 
ation perfectly. He has left nothing 
to be said except that each writer or 
editor must work such matters out 
for himself, and which way the in- 
dividual may decide is less important 
than that he shall make a decision, 
as a matter of style principle—and 
stick to it consistently, so that his 
punctuation will produce a clear un- 
derstanding, not confusion. 


Who Lends Loans? 


We changed “The printer can loan 
you samples” to “The printer can lend 
you samples.” However, the argument 
was advanced that the dictionaries show 
“loan” as a transitive verb. May we have 
your comments?—Pennsylvania. 


The Fowlers, H. W. and F. G., who 
made the Concise Oxford and wrote 
“The King’s English,” have given 
us “loan” as a verb as “now chiefly 
U. S.” Our people do use the word 
that way, and our dictionaries, of 
course, record that use. But I for one 
do not care much for it. I use “loan” 
only as noun; the verb, to me, is 
“lend.” When I lend you money, I 
give you a loan. Quite likely that is 
just a quirk of my mind, result of 
usage as I have heard it—but the 
usage I heard when I wasakid grow- 
ing up was that of my grandfather 
and my father, both dictionary and 


cyclopedia men and deep students of 
the mysteries of English. 

It is very interesting to look back 
over the history of words. “Book” 
was first a noun, then after long time, 


‘ was made a verb as well: you “book” 


passage by having your application 
for it entered in a book. “Sail,” too, 
I believe, was originally a noun, the 
name of a thing; and then people 
turned it in familiar use into a verb, 
“to sail,” travel over water by means 
of a boat with a sail—and then, when 
sails gave way to steam and other 
power, the word was retained with 
new meaning. We say we “go for a 
sail” when we ride down the bay on 
a steamboat. We have thousands of 
words that can be used either as 
nouns or as verbs; that is one source 
of power in the English language. 

Thus there is plenty of backing for 
use of “loan” as either noun or verb. 
But, coming to the specific question 
before the house, I think if the cus- 
tomer prefers to write “loan you 
samples,” and sticks to that after the 
printer suggests a change to “lend 
you samples,” it would be better to 
let him have his way. However, my 
own vote is always for “loan” as 
noun, “lend” as verb. 


Mr. Hyphen Sized Up 

After being mentally sick for several 
years trying to learn a clean-cut sen- 
sible method of understanding com- 
pound words, the least I can do is to let 
you know how your book “Meet Mr. 
Hyphen” and your articles in Proofroom 
have restored my mental health. Your 
treatment of such a baffling and down- 
right pesky subject is thoroughly re- 
freshing.—Illincis. 

The best approach to the problems 
of compounding is that of common 
sense. To us of the world of print, a 
practical working system is more im- 
portant than a set of scientific rules. 
Complete consistency is impossible; 
clarity is the right aim. 


Muddled Pronouns 


In trying to find a clue as to where I 
should use “them that” and “those who,” 
I find a difference in opinion. I found 
this sentence at one place: “The leaders 
told them that they hated them that cor- 
rected them.” I could believe this is 
right, but it sounds strange.—Ohio. 

I should say it does sound strange! 
As strange as a knight in armor 
would look walking down some Main 
Street. It’s a quaintly old-fashioned 
usage. I have a feeling that it may 
be found in the King James version 
of Holy Writ, but can’t say where. 
“Those who” is the modern way. 


Elastic Words 


Can you give any light on how the 
nonsencial phrase “take a bow” was 
started? The meaning is plainly to make 
a bow. Perhaps you can do some- 
thing to persuade newspapers to use the 
correct wording and chairmen of meet- 
ings to say what they mean.—California. 


As this welcome letter comes from 
California, I do not know whether 
“nonsencial” is a coined word or a 
mere miswriting of “nonsensical.” As 
to “take a bow”: isn’t it “just one of 
those things’? The meaning, fully 
worded, is “Take the opportunity to 
express your great appreciation of 
the audience’s approval by bowing.” 
Compare “I don’t get you,” which 
means “I do not fully apprehend the 
meaning of what you say.” This kind 
of compression is common in Eng- 
lish speech, and particularly so in 
American speech; we like to “say it 
fast.” It isn’t perfect English, but it 
is too firmly established in common 
usage ever to be done away with. 
(And how’s that for a freakish but 
generally accepted combination of 
words that defy parsing?) 

“Take” is one of those very elastic 
words that have almost countless 
uses. Take time; take your ease; 
take a prisoner; take into account; 
take care; take a hint; take a letter; 
take a chance; take the tent down; 
take stock; take your turn; take up 
a question; take a picture; take hold 
—and so on, and on, and on. “Take” 
means accept, receive, avail oneself 
of, acquire; and it is used to cover a 
multitude of variations of meaning 
and use of these words. 

Yes, “take a bow” is an illogical 
expression, but it seems to express 
what is wanted so well that there’s 
nothing to be done about it. As I 
might say, you take it or leave it. 


Ampersand 

How is one to know when to use “&” 
and when “and” in the name of a com- 
pany? We have had trouble with this. 
—Georgia. 

The answer to “Connecticut’s” 
query about style in names of firms 
applies here, too. In that answer the 
rules of the University of Chicago 
Press Manual of Style are quoted. As 
a general rule, I think it is best, 
where possible, to follow the firm’s 
own practice in printing its name, as 
on its letterhead. In my personal files 
I find letterheads reading “Funk & 
Wagnalls Co.,” “Harper & Brothers,” 
“Field & Stream,” “J. J. Little & Ives 
Company,” “Henry Holt and Com- 
pany,” “Harcourt, Joyand Company.” 
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Outlandish Concoctions 
When you say, as you did in July. 
“We must follow rules, not whim,” I 
agree with you completely. And so I 
ask an explanation of your preference 
when again you say, “I prefer lower 
case for both: ‘italic type,’ ‘roman 
type’.” And I would like to know why 
you write “English major,” and not 
“english major,” “english Major,” or any 
other outlandish concoction. Understand, 
reasons, not preferences.—Michigan. 
Ho, hum! There are two rules for 
the type words cited; one for capital 
initial, one for the lower case. When 
there are two rules, both accepted by 
large groups of writers and printers, 
you can’t do anything but make a 
choice; you can’t govern your prac- 
tice by anything but preference, for 
one style or the other. And the ex- 
planation of “English major” is, as 
the letter writer very well knows, 
one of utmost simplicity: “English” 
is a proper adjective, “major” a com- 
mon everyday variety of noun. 


Fractional Style 

Where fractions, spelled out, are used 
extensively, we say “one half,” “one 
third,” et cetera. Two words, according 
to Webster. Is it proper, in conjunction 
with the above, to say “one fourth,” or 
should we make it “one quarter”? I say 
it should be the former, because I can 
find it listed in Webster, but my buddy 
says that is no argument. He maintains 
their use is optional.—Michigan. 

I like the distinction between true 
fractional forms, as one-half, one- 
third, and the phrase made of a noun 
and a numeral adjective: two and 
one-half miles, you take one half and 
I'll take the other. Webster says “one 
half, one of two halves; also, half of 
a whole.” It gives no recognition to 
“one-half.” 

The Webster way, by logical ex- 
tension, would be to write “three and 
five eighths miles.” To my mind this 
illustrates the distinction sharply. 
The dictionary and I simply reach 
different conclusions from the same 
grammatical starting place. 

It is really not an easy problem; 
there are complications. I like to 
write “two and one-third,” but “two 
and one-twenty-fifth” is not so good, 
because of the second hyphen. Two 
styles of hyphen would make a neat 
settlement, but would be a bother: 
“two and one-twenty=fifth.” 

Professor Perrin (“Index to Eng- 
lish”) gives us this: “seven tenths, or 
seven-tenths; eight twenty-sevenths; 
twenty-nine fortieths.” An interest- 
ing combination is “twenty-seven 
forty-ninths.” Imagine writing or 





Two Old-Time Over-scale Men 





Two widely known old-timers in 
the typographic field are A. V. Fitz- 
Gerald, now of Milwaukee, and Chris 
Beran, who were “snapped” where 
Beran works in San Francisco. Both 
worked in Chicago back in the 90's, 
when the union scale was $18 a 
week for fifty-four hours (or was it 
60?). Both had the distinction of be- 
ing O.S. (over-scale) compositors, in 
different shops. Chris worked at the 
Campbell Printers, and “Fitz” worked 
at the Hollister Brothers. “Fitz” in a 
reminiscent mood, said that most 
“O.S.Comps” at that time were some- 
what class conscious, and used to 
get together week-ends in a Monroe 
Street place and hold roundtable 
typographic conferences, and other- 
wise talk shop. Then around 1898, 
the group scattered, one going to 
Indianapolis, another out to Portland, 
Oregon, another to Grand Rapids, 
but Chris and “Fitz” went together 
to Denver where they worked in the 
Smith-Brooks plant. Then after an un- 
stated period of time, Chris went to 
San Francisco where he still lives, 
and his friend “Fitz” went to Salt 
Lake City where he stayed for three 
years, after which he returned to 
Chicago. Subsequently he lived for 
eight years in Hamilton, Ohio, and 
has been in Milwaukee for about 
twenty years, where he now oper- 
ates The FitzGerald Studio with a 
staff handling commercial art, de- 
sign, and layout. 














printing it as “twenty-seven-forty- 
ninths”! That lacks clarity. 

The simplest, safest style is the hy- 
phenless style for “one half,” “five 
eighths,” “three seventy-thirds.” 

As between “one fourth” and “one 
quarter,” the only ground for deci- 
sion is personal preference. So far as 
style in compounding is concerned, 
they are alike. 











Long, but Worth While 


Your February article “Mr. Hyphen 
Won’t Wear Corsets” gave me pause. I 
think of compounding not as a matter of 
science or of art but as a matter of com- 
mon sense. I am not bound by rules of 
first or second elements. I place Mr. 
Hyphen in every term that acts as an 
adjective. My style leaves no room for 
criticism. One doesn’t have to edit my 
sentences to know their meaning. 

This notice appeared in the religious 
column of a local newspaper: “The la- 
dies of this church have cast off clothing 
of all kinds. Come in any time this week 
and see them in the church basement.” 
If Mr. Hyphen had been placed where 
he belonged, and tightly laced in, he 
would have saved those virtuous ladies 
much embarrassment. 

Recently I read stories from America’s 
most prolific writers. I noted 125 ad- 
jectival terms. Here are a few of them: 
“life-transforming faith,” “hoped-for in- 
crease,” “whole-wheat bread,” “waxed- 
paper cups,” “the white-coated youth,” 
“high-school auditorium,” “cross-coun- 
try rides,” “his Sunday-go-to-meeting 
clothes,” “nation-wide publicity,” “God- 
forsaken shack.” I think this crossection 
of hyphened words shows the trend of 
the times. 

Referring to the use of the solid forms, 
I suggest that our dictionaries are fea- 
turing an amazing array of them. More 
and more writers are abandoning the 
open style and adopting the solid form. 
Those old worthies who translated the 
Holy Bible from the original Greek and 
Hebrew were English scholars, and they 
had the idea of using the solid form of 
words. You will find in the King James 
version of Holy Writ “standardbearer,” 
“bloodguiltiness,” “harvestman,” “hus- 
bandman,” “pruninghook,” “master- 
builder,” “dwellingplace,” “offscouring,” 
“longsuffering,” “marketplace,” et cetera. 

In reference to your pronouncement 
about “an hospital,” I think it is simply 
ignorance. This abominable style of ex- 
pression had its beginning with those 
English translators of King James ver- 
sion of Holy Writ. Those old fellows had 
difficulty in sounding the eighth letter 
of our alphabet. So we find in the Scrip- 
tures such expressions as “an herder,” 
“an harp,” “an hymn,” “an helper,” “an 
horror,” “an handmaid,” “an heifer,” “an 
healer,” et cetera.—Arkansas. 

Use of the hyphen in compound 
adjectives is the one point, it seems, 
of common agreement. The story of 
the ladies who have “cast off” cloth- 
ing has a familiar sound. As far as 
usage goes, I think for every time 
you find someone writing or printing 
“nation-wide” you will find, if you 
search in the Scriptures honestly, 
“nationwide”; for every “God-for- 
saken,” a dozen “godforsaken’s.” You 
will find very few “crossections,” the 
form used by this correspondent. 

A style that leaves no room for 
criticism is certainly a mighty good 
style. Wish I had one like that! 
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We Must Be Tolerant! 


I think your feature a liberal educa- 
tion, for those within the “trade” and 
those without. However, you must have 
the patience of Job to answer some of 
the nonsensical questions about the 
apostrophe. Any grammar could inform 
these numbskulls that the so-called 
possessive case is used to denote many 
things besides ownership. Some gram- 
marians call it the genitive case.— 
Georgia. 

One reason that this department is 
“a liberal education” is that it is run 
wide open and has room and a wel- 
come for all. Job’s patience is some- 
thing the department conductor has 
everything else but. He does, how- 
ever, lay claim to a fairly good en- 
dowment of that other virtue, toler- 
ance. We won’t get very far by calling 
others numskulls (as Webster spells). 

The commonest use of the genitive 
case is to indicate possession, though 
there are, as our friend in Georgia 
says, other uses—of which many of 
our querists seem to be completely 
uninformed and which they are un- 
willing, in their ignorance of formal 
grammar, to accept. Professor Per- 
rin, in “An Index to English,” gives 
these illustrations: genitive of de- 
scription, children’s toys; subjective 
genitive (doer of an act), the wind’s 
ferce, the dector’s coming relieved 
the strain; objective genitive (re- 
cipient of an act), the policeman’s 
murderer. He gives these useful ref- 
erences to the works of scientific 
grammarians: Curme, “The Parts of 
Speech,” pp. 133-136, and “Syntax,” 
pp. 70-88; C. C. Fries, “Some Notes 
on the Inflected Genitive in Present- 
Day English,” in Language, 1938, xiv, 
pp. 121-133. It’s expressions like Far- 
mers’ Bank, Saint Joseph’s Church, 
women’s rest room that bother the 
querists who won't take the trouble 
to make a real study of the facts. 


Whoness of Which 


In the appended sentence is “who” 
or “which” correct?—California. 

The appended sentence: “This rul- 
ing has been given out by the State 
Boara of Public Health who licenses, 
inspects, and regulates the maternity 
hospitals.” And “who” is the wrong 
pronoun; it should be “which.” If 
authority more respectworthy than 
mine is sought, it may be found in 
the dictionary (Webster): “Properly 
used of persons corresponding to 
which as applied to things.” I think 
real changes in use of words are go- 
ing on; there are strange tendencies, 
which may quite possibly multiply 


into definite effects. Thus it is be- 
coming quite common to speak of a 
board, committee, or firm “who” in- 
stead of “which” does certain things; 
of a government “who” decrees thus 
and so; of England “who” defends 
against Germany, “who” attacks. As 
matters stand today, the ruling given 
above, on “the board which licenses,” 
et cetera, there is no room for ar- 
gument; it should be “which,” not 
“who.” But a hundred years from 
now, when E. N. T. will be only an 
object of wonder to THE INLAND 
PRINTER searchers of ancient files, it 
may be different. To understand 
English correctly, it is important to 
watch tendencies and drifts—but 
keep your head on straight and not 
lose it overboard in the tide of rest- 
less rebellion against contemporary 
good practice. 


“Villify’ Horifies Him 

In one of the great metropolitan news- 
papers I saw “villifies” in a headline, and 
also in the first paragraph of the article 
under it. How serious an error is that? 
—Connecticut. 

It’s a pretty bad blemish on a good 
page. It wouldn’t cause a libel suit, 
or send anyone to the garage for a 
shot of carbon monoxide. The de- 
plorable fact is that it aids and abets 
the much too common practice of 
using an extra “1” in “vilify.” The 
only reason “villify” does not match 
“accomodate” as a contestant for the 
honor of being Public Error Number 
One is that the word is less common. 

As to placement of the blame: As 
headline and story are handled sepa- 
rately, it really does seem odd that 
the error should have appeared in 
each. The headwriter may have been 
at fault. The copy editor, too. The 
proofroom should have caught the 
error both times; possibly it did, but 
a deadline prevented the change in 
the type. This may be a shocker, and 
may hurt somebody’s feelings, but 
for my part, I should be strongly in- 
clined to ask the compositors why 
they set such an error. I think money 
could be saved and many errors pre- 
vented if compositors were permitted 
to correct such elementary errors in 
copy. If I had a shop, I’d rather trust 
the people to that extent than to re- 
quire them to follow copy even when 
obviously wrong. There’s a risk, but 
I’d take it rather than accept deliber- 
ate passage of a detected error in the 
copy. (Note: The second misspelled 
word in the title was intentional. 
Did you catch it?) 


@ Lynn Bocue Hunt—a name tha 
has come to readers of THE INLAN: 
PRINTER annually for several years— 
is again with us. This time it is or 
the reproduction of his delightfu 
“On Point” shown on the facing page 
here presented through the courtes: 
of The Rotarian, official magazine o: 
Rotary International, on which i 
was used originally as the cover oi 
the October issue. 





“ON POINT” by Lynn Bogue Hunt 














“On Point” has been printed in full 
color without the publication name 
or date line (note the cut above) for 
framing. Readers can secure a copy 
by sending ten cents (U.S. stamps or 
coin) to The Rotarian, Department 
IP, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois, for each print desired. 

The cover was printed by the W. 
F. Hall Printing Company from four- 
color process plates made by Barnes- 
Crosby Company, both of Chicago. 

This year’s cover of The Rotarian 
is found to be completely “stream- 
lined,” consistent with the new typo- 
graphic dress given the entire book, 
beginning with the year 1940. The 
new cover design, it will be noted, 
embodies effective principles of mod- 
ern art. New type faces are being 
used throughout this publication. The 
body type is Paragon, The Rotarian 
being among the first general-inter- 
est magazines to adopt one of the so- 
called “legibility series.” The Futura 
family has been selected for head- 
lines, although many of the headings 
used are hand lettered. Three-col- 
umn front book pages now replace 
the old two-column layout, making 
for still greater legibility. 

The Rotarian, now in its thirtieth 
year, is the official monthly magazine 
of Rotary International, and is pub- 
lished both in English and Spanish 
editions for its 170,000 members in 
sixty countries. Officials of this oft- 
quoted magazine include Leland D. 
Case, editor, and Paul Teetor, busi- 
ness and advertising manager. 
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Roller Troubles 

We have just been experiencing a 
great deal of trouble with rollers. We 
would like to obtain information and 
facts relative to the so-called rubber or 
synthetic rollers that have been on the 
market for several years. Are these new 
rollers proving satisfactory? Do they 
justify the extra expense? Are they an 
improvement over the old composition 
rollers under all ordinary conditions? 
Does the demand seem to be increasing? 
Please tell their faults, if any? Our 
presses are all flat-beds, not located in 
a damp basement but in a modern one- 
story plant. 

A one-story plant in a damp cli- 
mate such as yours, adjacent to the 
Great Lakes—no matter how well 
equipped—cannot be termed modern 
unless air-conditioned. In the pres- 
ence of excessive humidity ground- 
floor pressrooms are little better than 
those in basements. 

When in good condition, and this 
implies favorable temperature and 
humidity, the composition roller has 
no superior—and many hold it has no 
equal. The various substitutes hold 
their original periphery or round- 
ness better and so we find the sub- 
stitutes widely used in all positions 
other than on the form. The substi- 
tute rollers are commonly considered 
uneconomical for forms containing 
units like rules which are likely to 
cut them, the replacement cost being 
greater. For many special purposes 
the substitute rollers are used to ad- 
vantage in the form positions. 

Probably one of the best solutions 
of the roller problem is the installa- 
tion of a roller-coating machine in 
the printing plant by the rollermaker, 
who also supplies cores coated with 
a resilient sleeve. Over this sleeve 
the coating machine applies a com- 
paratively thin coating of the glue- 
glycerin composition which may be 
renewed when necessary. This ar- 
rangement enables the printer to 
make new rollers whenever wanted 
at minimum cost, and has been 
adopted in many large printing plants. 
Rubber, synthetic rubber, and vul- 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions relating to pressroom problems are solicited 


and will be answered by mail if an addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed 


canized oil rollers, besides use as 
distributors and ductors (in which 
positions they outlast composition 
rollers), are utilized as form rollers 
in those divisions of the industry 
where composition rollers are not 
practicable; such as, anilin printing. 


Cause of Wrinkles 

Enclosed is sample of two-color label. 
You will note the wrinkles at top and 
bottom of sheet. This label was printed 
on a job cylinder press. Our pressman 
has tried everything he knows to over- 
come wrinkling of the stock. We are 
sending you this sample sheet with the 
thought that you would write us con- 
cerning any method we could use to 
avoid this trouble. After we had experi- 
enced the above-mentioned difficulty in 
printing these labels on the job cylinder 
press, we pulled the form and placed it 
on an automatic platen press. The job 
seems to work okay printing it on this 
press, but the production is less an hour. 
This is standard gummed label paper. 

The two most common basic causes 
of wrinkles are (1) a form not level 
and type-high, and (2) an unsea- 
soned sheet of paper which has dried 
out around the edges, leaving the 
center full and inclined to belly. If 
the form is not level and type-high, 
and too much squeeze or too much 
makeready or both are used, the re- 
sulting high and low spots in the 
packing swing the sheet and may 
cause a wrinkle. Such a wrinkle is 
caused by the surfaces of the draw- 
sheet and the form not traveling in 
unison. The same lack of thorough- 
ness in makeready may not cause 
a wrinkle on a platen press. 

When an unseasoned sheet is not 
flat but bellying in the center, ad- 
justment of the brush helps to iron 
out the sheet on the cylinder press. 
On this job, with open spaces through 
the form, strings and other stripping 
devices may be used to hold the 
sheet on the platen press, and keep 
it from wrinkling. Since the run on 
your platen press followed the run 
on the job cylinder, the paper may 
have seasoned in the interim enough 
to lose some of the tendency to belly. 


Makeready Box 

Can you tell us how to make a make- 
ready box? Our largest sheet would be 
about 19 by 25. 

The term, “makeready box,” is not 
in general use. Perhaps you mean a 
cubicle or small room containing a 
marking-out table. These generally 
have black walls, giving the effect of 
a darkroom, and a small window in 
one wall permitting daylight, with 
fluorescent or other artificial light to 
illuminate the reverse of sheet on 
marking-out board, located just be- 
low the window. In its simplest form 
such a darkened small sized room for 
marking out may consist of four up- 
right posts over which a black cur- 
tain may be draped, with provision 
for a window in one side of the room 
in the shape of a cut in the curtain. 
A simple marking-out stand: An in- 
clined board used as marking-out 
table, is suspended by hinges or 
pivots from the top of a supporting 
board (upright) on the face of which 
is a ratchet in which rests the lower 
end of a prop, the upper end of which 
is secured to the under side of the 
marking-out board. By means of the 
teeth in the ratchet the board is ad- 
justable in height by moving the 
lower end of the prop, to rest in that 
division of the ratchet necessary. 

In lieu of a darkroom, a special 
marking-out stand is used in some 
pressrooms. The stand is enclosed on 
three sides and top. The ceiling and 
three sides are painted black. Fluo- 
rescent or other artificial lights are 
installed in the ceiling of the en- 
closure for good illumination. 

In some pressrooms marking-out 
is done on a stand in front of a win- 
dow fitted with a shade or blind, 
which is adjusted to height preferred 
for use in daylight. A shaded artifi- 
cial light is used for marking-out 
when daylight is not available. 

Is it possible that you are referring 
to the box sometimes used at the end 
of the delivery to combat offset? It is 
generally made of metal sheets and 
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of telescopic construction so that the 
four sides may be moved to conform 
closely to the size of the sheet being 
printed. For rare occasions such a 
box may be made of cardboard and 
gummed kraft tape. The box should 
be barely large enough to permit the 
sheet to float down and settle flat on 
the pile without shifting sidewise. 


Metal Base on Platen 

It is quite often necessary to have the 
entire chase filled with patent base. We 
are having trouble with the gripper fin- 
gers on an automatic press coming off 
the regular gripper. Oftentimes these 
grippers are indispensable and rubber 
bands and strings cannot be used. On 
one automatic, the grippers stay down 
until the delivery suckers take hold of 
the sheet. If a string is used, it would 
conflict with the suckers. Also, it is dif- 
ficult to get gage pins that are thinner 
than 11 points. In one case where a sur- 
face of 124% by 19 inches is died out and 
embossed, we are able to put the gage 
pins, grippers, and side guide outside of 
the base area, thereby making the run- 
ning of the job possible; but we antici- 
pate trouble on our next short run. 

In another column you may find 
some makeshifts listed that are prac- 
ticable on open platen presses and 
often practicable on automatics when 
patent base is used. When they fail, 
the only solution is to use grippers 
and gages thinner than 11 points. 
Thin quads may be used for gages. 
Grippers need not be up to present 
standard thickness. Should it become 
necessary, it is probably not impos- 
sible to make up side-register gages 
thinner than 11 points as well as grip- 
pers and gages for lower positions. 


Taped Backs Split 


We have had considerable difficulty 
with the taped backs of bound books 
splitting when printed more than one 
up and the backs taped before cutting 
apart. The same thing happens with 
either gummed holland or paper tape. 
To get around this we have cut our 
books apart and taped them one at a 
time. This is slower and we cannot get 
as nicely finished books as if we could 
trim after taping. 

Try reversing one-half of the 
number of books in each lift so that 
the hump caused by wire stitch and 
tape is balanced, and the clamp can 
hold the lift securely. Lift may be 
varied in height until best height for 
clean trim is found. The knife should 
be sharp. Some prefer the flat steel 
face attachment on the cutter clamp 
when trimming jobs like this, with a 
sheet of chipboard between the steel 
bar and top of the lift. This softer 
grip helps to avoid splitting. 
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Cut Overlays Needed 


I have run into something which has 
the aspects of a problem and would like 
your advice. The job was being printed 
on an automatic platen press, in fair 
shape. The rollers are in a usable condi- 
tion. For packing on the press we used 
150 pound tag board (three sheets), and 
two sheets of red pressboard. The tym- 
pan is of oiled manila and below it is a 
sheet of English-finish book. 

The form is the common type of cam- 
paign poster in use around these parts: 
Made up of large wood type, a few lines 
of intermediary foundry type, and a few 
ten-point machine lines. The wood type 
picks just a little sometimes but no 
complaint has been forthcoming as to 
that. Our trouble was with the cut. I 
asked for an 85-line screen but got a 
100-line cut which caused us so much 
trouble that we ordered another. This 
time the engraver suggested that a 65- 
line was best suited for a platen press. 
Are you of this opinion? Even so, the 
65-line cut always filled up in the 
shadow around the subject’s neck and 
shoulders. We ran the form in two runs; 
namely, the type alone, and the cut 
alone. The results were satisfactory. 

The ink, however, was run quite light. 
This procedure is expensive and I feel it 
is unnecessary. After a troubled disgust- 
ing day, just about quitting time in 
comes a rush job from another customer 
just like the previous one. The second 
customer furnished his own cut: Seven 
years old and battered somewhat. Well, 
he wanted them so that he could get 
them in the morning. Imagine our sur- 
prise when the first press proof showed 
that old cut printed well. The engravers 
had said that their cuts were okay, and 
that the trouble was in the ink or the 
press. The same ink was used. Tell us, 
was it the ink, press, engraving, or 
photo? Would a lighter background on 
photo give us a better halftone? Was it, 
maybe, our fault? 

The photos and engravings could 
be better. Any screen may be run 
on the platen press with thorough 
makeready and platen-press halftone 
ink. Our advice is to read up on 
halftone makeready in a manual of 
presswork. If possible take a short 
course in a school of printing for a 
practical demonstration and practice 
for yourself. These cuts and photos 
are beyond your control but you can 
reasonably be expected to get pretty 
close to the engraver’s proof. On the 
production press you cannot do this 
without accurate makeready and a 
platen-press halftone ink. 

Possibly you may get a better idea 
from a brief explanation. With a type- 
high gage make sure that each char- 
acter of this very large wood type is 
type-high. Seldom is this true and 
each low letter should be underlaid 
so as to get both needed inking and 
squeeze. Make each halftone level 
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and type-high. With overlays of tis- 
sue, reénforce the impression wher. 
ever there are areas in the cuts anc 
the rest of the form that print hazy 
Before you begin overlaying mak: 
sure that the platen is parallel to the 
form. If not, make the necessary ad- 
justment with the impression screws. 
With the engraver’s proof as your 
mark to shoot at, add an extra thick- 
ness of onion-skin tissue to each in- 
creasingly deeper (darker) tone in 
the halftone overlay. Do not place 
the tissue of the cut overlay on the 
highlights of shirt, collar, and the 
like. When properly made ready the 
halftone should print with no more 
ink than shown on the engraver’s 
proof. When you have reached this 
point you have done your part and 
after that will be in a better position 
to point out to those concerned that 
the photos and cuts are not as good 
as they should be. 

Referring to the halftone of the 
man wearing glasses, the plate is 
“flat” and lacks contrast of tones. 
You flooded this cut with ink but 
this is wasted effort that makes trou- 
ble from filling and caking. All you 
can do is bring out with overlays 
what little contrast of tone there is. 
Use proper ink and just the same 
quantity as the engraver to match 
his proof. That lets you out. When 
the customer is shown your print 
matching the engraver’s proof, the 
next query is: Why is there no con- 
trast in the engraving? This gener- 
ally leads to constructive criticism of 
the engraving, which is bound to 
bring the photograph into notice. 


Coin Card Die Cutting 

We would like to make 15,000 of the 
enclosed coin cards. We plan to die-cut 
four up. How is the pasting done? Could 
it be done by running a tint block (with 
circular cut-outs so there’d be no paste 
in back of the strap) on a platen press 
using paste instead of ink? Your sug- 
gestion would be welcome. 

The sample was produced by die- 
cutting the strapped holes in the 
cardboard, and afterward a sheet of 
paper was glued over the entire back 
of the cardboard. If you want to do 
it this way, you can get equipment 
from suppliers whose names we are 
sending you. A better way is to paste 
or glue circular or square pieces of 
paper just a trifle larger than the 
cut-out on the reverse of the card. 
Some use a gummed paper, in this 
way, on which an advertisement may 
appear. Your idea is impractical. 
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Platen Stereo Mats 


I am interested in making mats for 
stereotyping and would like information 
on the best way of making them on a 
12 by 18 press. No doubt others have 
tried this, had success, and have writ- 
ten for your magazine. Also, where may 
mat paper be bought? 


We do not recommend the use of a 
platen press as a substitute for the 
stereotype equipment especially de- 
signed for making mats. We do not 
recall any successful experiment with 
such substitute. Pressure of approxi- 
mately 800 pounds to the square inch 
is required to mold a mat, which is 
one hundred times the pressure re- 
quired in printing. This strain will 
not improve the press. Even with 
the massive direct-pressure machines 
used in stereotyping, we are forever 
hearing that newspaper printing can 
never be satisfactory until better ste- 
reotypes are possible. 

Under the circumstances we do not 
advise a printer to use a platen press 
for mat making. If you are deter- 
mined to try the experiment, pull the 
impression first by hand, to learn if 





the press will stand the strain. Use a 
mat paper which takes an impression 
readily. Moistening paper will help to 
ease the strain but increases the dif- 
ficulty of getting a good matrix. Too 
soft a paper and cushion permit the 
form to sink too deep and leave the 
blank spaces shallow. Using too firm 
cushion and paper do not permit the 
form to sink deep enough. In this ex- 
periment, it would be well to start 
with a very small form or small unit 
of large form. Feel your way along. 


No-Print Perforation 


We are printing a regular check form 
(four up) and would like to get a de- 
vice to either lock up in the form or 
use as a Special gripper, that perforates 
the paper without the ink showing. We 
have to perforate along the side of the 
check and in between each check, mak- 
ing four perforations. 

Probably you have in mind the 
device which may be locked up in 
the form and yields uninked per- 
forations while saving a second han- 
dling of the sheet. We are sending 
you the name of the supplier. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—Same Old Line 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 








Loss of Register 

It appears that the grippers on our 
drum cylinder press vary from one- 
fourth of an inch to an inch on the mar- 
gin of the paper. Do the air cylinders 
at the ends have anything to do with it? 
You know that when there is a differ- 
ence in the margin at the top of the 
paper we have a good many sheets to 
drop and consequently it causes us no 
end of trouble. It may be that something 
is loose and allows the grippers to slip 
as they catch the paper, or it may be 
play. So far the writer has not been able 
to stop this. 

Ordinarily your first step would be 
to stand beside the feeder and watch 
the sheets closely as they go to the 
guides, as they rise, and as the grip- 
pers take thé sheet. Most register 
trouble comes in feeding and con- 
trolling the sheet during the printing 
operation. While turning the press 
by hand or power, it may be noted 
whether all the feeding apparatus is 
functioning properly. Sheets may be 
sneaking under the guides. Too much 
bite may be causing the grippers to 
kick the sheets back. The guides may 
be rising too soon before the grip- 
pers take the sheet. Guards on guides 
may not be set to hold down edges 
of curly sheets. Sheets may be catch- 
ing in grooves in guides. Grippers 
may not be properly set with equal 
tension. Grippers may not be clear- 
ing the bands, and so on. 

If the feeding appears to be right, 
it might be well to make a thorough 
check of drawsheet, which should be 
taut; height of packing and of form; 
height of bed bearers; uneven wear 
of bed and cylinder bearers; foreign 
matter, including oil on the bearers; 
contact of cylinder bearers with bed 
bearers; set of the register rack; air 
spring; vibration of press; founda- 
tion of press not level; unnoticed 
draft of air disturbing press sheet; 
feedboard, tongues, guides, guards, 
grippers, and bands. 

As the press is engineered from 
the basis of a type-high form, make 
sure its units are level and type high. 
Bed bearers should be .918 inch. 
Packing with drawsheet should be 
even with cylinder bearers. When 
printing at speed, without slowing 
press, feed in two sheets instead of 
one. Note if light may be seen be- 
tween bearers. If so, cylinder is not 
in firm contact with bearers; it 
should be dropped to make contact. 

Then, the register rack and seg- 
ment as well as intermediate gear 
should be adjusted in respect of the 
pitch line of the gears; that is, neither 
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too tight nor too loose. Test regis- 
ter to see if bed and cylinder are in 
order. Wash form and raise form 
rollers. Puli a couple dozen blind 
impressions on drawsheet to stretch 
it. Lower form rollers and print a 
dozen impressions on drawsheet at 
speed. If register is not very good, 
the fault may lie in a form not level 
and type high, an overpacked cylin- 
der, cylinder not firmly riding the 
bearers, incorrect height of bearers, 
or improper set of the register rack 
which may be shimmed up. While 
the holding bolts are loosened the 
gears of rack and segment should be 
allowed to mesh in respect of their 
pitch line. Do this while turning the 
press forward. After this is done 
the bolts must be carefully tightened. 
On a very old press, the rack may be 
badly worn and need replacing. 

The air spring should be strong 
rather than weak, but not so stiff as 
to cause the balance (fly) wheel to 
slow up noticeably at reverse. The 
leather may need soaking in warm 
neat’s-foot oil. Some of the foregoing 








causes of lost register generally show 
in slurs or wrinkles. 

Returning to the feeding appara- 
tus as the possible fault, it is neces- 
sary to watch this frequently. At- 
mospheric changes may cause the 
height of all the guide tongues to 
change. When that is true, the feed- 
board should be raised or lowered. 
The guides need not be moved un- 
less they have shifted lengthwise on 
the tongues. Guides should be cen- 
tered on the tongues, and rigid and 
parallel to front edge of feedboard. 

The grippers should all extend the 
same distance over the sheet and 
have equal tension, which implies 
the same curvature and set. If one 
or more lack the original curvature, 
they should be reshaped or left out 
of action. In setting the grippers, 
loosen their set-screws and place a 
piece of one-point brass rule between 
the gripper crank and stop on the 
end of the cylinder. Press the point 
of the gripper firmly down on pack- 
ing and tighten set-screw, while 
holding the point of the gripper down 








with one finger. Do not press dov 1 
on center of gripper—just the tip. 

The center gripper may be set firs‘, 
afterward working alternately to the 
ends of the cylinder. Finally, test 
each gripper to make sure they have 
equal tension on a strip of stock. [f 
the tips are smooth from wear, the 
drawsheet may be cut away under 
the tips and the cut-outs replaced 
with emery cloth, glued on sheet 
next below drawsheet. 

As yours is an old press, notice 
whether the gripper rod and spring 
are functioning. 

The bands should clear the grip- 
pers and be set to iron out the sheet 
smoothly. The bands near the center 
need to be set a bit tighter than 
those near the ends of the cylinder, 
cutting tension from center to ends. 


kok 
Reads With Profit 


For over forty years I have en- 
joyed reading THE INLAND PRINTER, 
with much profit—William B. Mohr, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 
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Production Minded 
@ Selling impressions 
@ Shifting business 
@ Many competitors 
@ Slender profits 














INCE my return from Chicago 











to attend the Direct Mail Adver- 

tising Convention, I have been 

thinking what I gained and what 
impressed me most. I went there 
primarily to attend the convention 
and, of,course, visited the graphic 
arts display as I did last year. 


It was surprising—and discourag- 
ing again this year—to see how 
poorly the convention was attended 
but how many attended the graphic 
arts show. You could count on two 
hands the number of local printers 
who attended the advertising con- 
vention. To count the number of out- 
of-town printers was but a _ second’s 
work. 


What is the answer? 


Are we printers getting more and 
more production minded rather than 
creative minded? Are we thinking 
in terms of price a thousand impres- 
sions? It wasn’t a great many years 
ago that we considered 2,500 to 4,000 
impressions an hour was pretty good. 
Now that is past. We are thinking 
how much more we must produce an 
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™ WHATTREND ™ 
Are We Printers Taking? 








hour to meet “cut-throat” competi- 
tion that all of us face. 


Aren’t we equally guilty? 


We must realize, of course, that 
there are quite a number of printers 
in this country who have always 
had their plant set up for volume 
production and rightly so. How many 
of us printers before the depression 
even considered this angle? And how 
many are thinking of this today? 


There has been a cry for years 
of the over-equipment of printers. 
While we can’t stand still, I am won- 
dering how much this over-equip- 
ment, including outdated machines, 
has increased the past five years. It 
is true enough that the printing ma- 
chinery manufacturers have made 
great strides in new equipment. But 
have we printers kept in step with 
them on creative ability? 


When we do purchase this modern 
equipment, is it a case of need for 
our increased production—or neces- 
sity. to meet our competition? I won- 
der what would happen if tomorrow 
the printing machinery people would 
change their selling policy and say 
to the printer: ‘Instead of paying us 
on a monthly basis you will pay us 
so much a thousand impressions.” 
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Creative Minded 


% Selling new ideas 
* More business 

% Fewer competitors 
* Healthy profits 
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If this were the case (which is a 














Utopian idea) I believe that the ma- 
chinery people would be more reluc- 
tant about to whom they sell, and 
the printer would be more reluctant 
to buy when he knew that out of 
every dollar he gets on a thousand 
impressions the John Jones Company 
would get a nice slice. With that in 
mind he couldn’t cut the price to 
meet competition on the old worm-eaten 
excuse used so often by price cutters: 
“The machine was standing idle any- 
way, so why not?” 


So doesn’t it sum up this way? 
We, the average printer, might do 
better to think of our customers a 
little more in a creative way to help 
them make more profit. As a result 
we would make more profits for our- 
selves. When this is accomplished 
wouldn’t the machinery people be 
better off and happier in the long 
run than they are now? 


I leave it to the jury of readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER for their decision. 
—Alfred M. May, President, Alfred M. 
May Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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TRUE TALES OF FORMER TOURIST PRINTERS 


Anecdotes of days when Mark Twain, Walt Whitman, Weary Willie Waterman, Old Style Jones, Muskogee 








Red, and others toured the country picking up work in job shops and country newspapers @ By ARTHUR FLOYD 


NOTHER LINK with the past is 
A severed in the disappearance 
from the American country- 
side of the picturesque gentry known 
as tramp printers. With the gradual 
mechanization of the printing crafts 
and regimentation in the newspaper 
field the peregrinating printer is be- 
ing edged off the road. So passes an- 
other of those happy-go-lucky char- 
acters that have graced American 
life since pioneer times and helped 
in our nation’s development. 
The old times on the road when a 
tramp printer could invariably get 
enough to satisfy his modest 


art, an interesting fellow whose trav- 
els covered all of North America. 
His merry smile was infectious. Easy 
Picking has set his last line of type 
and passed on to his rest. A rollick- 
ing roamer was Weary Willie Water- 
house of Walla Walla, Washington, 
who not long ago left this so-called 
vale of tears. Weary Willie favored 
the West with his presence most of 
his days, settling down finally at San 
Antonio, Texas, where his broad ex- 
perience has made itself felt. 

Casey O’Rourke, of Hibernian an- 
cestry, set type from Canada to the 


net” and other stallions were availa- 
ble for the increase of the equine 
population. There were also Fourth 
of July posters, auction sales an- 
nouncements, theatrical bills, and 
barn dance announcements. 

There also was the office towel, 
often a subject of jest. There must 
have been germs in those days, but 
nothing was ever said about them, 
for these towels had a long life. They 
were seldom, if ever, washed. I have 
seen towels in the cold belt, frozen 
solid like boards. They could take it! 

Cuspidors were a most necessary 

part of the interior economy 





wants in the country newspa- = 
per and job shops are about 
numbered. The pickings are 
poor on the road and getting 
poorer. In this year of grace 
eighty newspapers so far have 
ceased publication. Some of 
these papers have existed for 
from fifty to seventy-five 
years. Where this tendency 
will end is certainly a melan- 
choly conjecture. 

Walt Whitman, a great poet 
and one-time printer’s devil, 
was.on the road after serving 
an apprenticeship as_ evi- 
denced by his poem, “Song of 
the Open Road.” Mark Twain 
journeyed from place to place 
after his early years as a 
printer in Missouri. It is re- 
corded by his biographer that 
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of the print shop in the early 
days. Almost every printer 
used chewing tobacco. All 
that is changed today. There 
is better sanitation and there 
are other improvements; but 
missing are the old, happy- 
go-lucky foot-loose printers 
who would work for a brief 
time and then continue on 
their way. 

Those fellows were good 
conversationalists, and better 
educated than the average 
printer today, who is mainly 
a specialist. The tramp 
printer, on the contrary, had 
a versatility that made him 
welcome on the road, espe- 
cially in emergencies. 

I remember Wilbur Beach, 
now passed on, who was the 








Mark said one of the proud- 
est days of his life was when 
he collected $15, his first pay 
as a journeyman printer, for work- 
ing as a compositor on the New York 
Tribune. The wage loomed large to 
the young former country newspaper 
worker. He sewed it in the lining of 
his coat, safe from the predatory city 
slickers of that day. As an appren- 
tice, he worked for his board and 
lodging, “more board than clothes 
and not much of either,” said the 
inimitable Mark. William Dean How- 
ells, the genial New Englander, was 
another typesticker who graduated 
into a distinguished career as a 
writer. 

In the roster of the typo tourists, 
we recall genial Easy Picking Stew- 





In newspaper parlance, it is “thirty” for footloose, happy- 
go-lucky tramp printers, romantic characters of past years 


Gulf of Mexico, and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific in the palmy 
days. He is now comfortably settled 
in a home within sound of the Pacific 
breakers at San Francisco, his tramp 
printer days are ended. Two amiable 
hombres were Old Style Jones and 
Thin Space Jones, who were excel- 
lent craftsmen who made the wide 
open spaces of Montana, Idaho, and 
the other states in the Northwest 
their particular rendezvous. 
Reminiscing about the old days 
recalls the typical country print shop. 
The walls were plastered with cards 
and posters of stud horses, announc- 
ing to farmers that “Barrington Baro- 





Beau Brummel of the print- 
ing fraternity. He had a large 
and__ diversified wardrobe, 
possessing about twenty suits of 
clothes from the best haberdasheries 
and over a hundred neckties. Wilbur 
wore his raiment with a distin- 
guished air, albeit he was often in 
need of the wherewithal. He was one 
of the few printer-actors. To hear 
him hold forth in Shakespeare’s 
“Richard III” was a revelation. He 
possessed a voice of resonant timbre, 
was of fine physique, and could cuss 
most expertly when things weren’t 
going right. 

Wilbur Beach ended his wander- 
ings at the Printers’ Home in Colo- 
rado Springs. It may be that we will 
never see his like again, for these 
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days of so-called high efficiency are 
somewhat prosaic. 

Unique among the typographical 
knights of the road, now settled in an 
orange and grapefruit grove in semi- 
tropical Florida, is Joshua Branth- 
waite Gribbins, the printing craft’s 
gift to horticulture. He’s a regular 








Jobs always waited to meet his modest needs 


Burbank, grafting one species of fruit 
onto another and producing delicious 
results—lemons with limes, grape- 
fruit with oranges, et cetera. Besides, 
he has one of the most diversified 
gardens in Florida. Grib learned his 
trade in Cumberland, England. He 
earned $1.25 a week as an appren- 
tice and had to walk five miles to his 
work. America attracted this genius, 
so England’s loss is America’s gain. 
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Wilbur Beach was a Shakespearean actor 


Jack Crammond, now all silver- 
topped, is on the New York News. 
Jack was a great athlete in his 
younger days. We worked with him 
on the Washington Post many years 
ago, and used to enjoy great hikes 
among the Maryland hills near the 
national capital. Toronto was his old 
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home, where he was a champion la- 
crosse player. Then there was Kid 
Swenson, from Minnesota. In his 
time, he was one of the fastest and 
most expert linotypers in America. 
Somewhat of an orator, he could 
have done well on political plat- 
forms, where his speech-making gifts 
would have made a name for him. 
Today, he still punches the keyboard 
but has retired from the road. 

Both Pica Shaefer and One-Finger 
Shaefer were last heard of around 
Los Angeles. They were great round- 
ers in the days that were, possessing 
a keen sense of humor. Art Robb, 
now on the New York Journal; Sam 
Murray, on the New York World- 
Telegram; Rex Buzan, Portland 
(Ore.) Journal; Jack Procter, and 
Roy McClary of the same paper, 
have settled down after a life of fit- 
ful wanderings. 

The writer is one of the modern 
type of roamers, preferring ocean 
voyages, but he salutes the old-time 
tramp printer who pioneered and 
made it easier for the present-day 
follower of the art preservative. He 
has traveled in all the five continents 
and set type in such far-off places as 
Cape Town, Durban, and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa; Sydney, Austra- 
lia; Auckland, Wellington, and 
Christchurch, New Zealand; Suva, 
Fiji Islands; and Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. He has visited China, Japan, 
the Straits Settlements, West Indies, 
Cuba, Central America, Madagascar, 
Sumatra, Mauritius, Azores Islands, 
all of Europe, and has made thirty- 
seven Atlantic crossings and twelve 
Pacific trips. That’s about the only 
way a tramp printer can get work 
these days, but it’s great fun while it 
lasts. The writer made a round-the- 
world trip last year, paid his fare, 
and cleared about $100. 

The newspaper business all over 
this country has fallen on evil days. 
The chain system, started in grocer- 
ies and drug stores, et cetera, has 
spread to the publishing trade and as 
a result many printers are idle. In 
the old days as soon as a printer- 
apprentice finished his time, he be- 
came a journeyman printer and went 
on the road to complete his knowl- 
edge-of the craft. As he traveled, he 
incidentally absorbed the ways of the 
world. Today, the apprentice plays 
safety first, and perhaps one can’t 
blame him. Times are not what they 
were. The old romance of the pio- 
neer times made travel both interest- 
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ing and more or less profitable. The: - 
was a camaraderie among the prini - 
ing fraternity that certainly does noi 
exist in these days of keen competi- 
tion and regimentation. In the hal- 
cyon days that are past, there wes 
much more friendship among print- 
ers. They would meet together (gen- 











Immortal “Song of the Open Road,” Whitman 


erally in saloons) talking shop, ex- 
changing news of the road, all hav- 
ing hilarious times. Then each would 
go the way his fancy dictated. As 
they say in newspaper parlance, it is 
“thirty” for one more of the vanish- 
ing types of other days, a type pecu- 
liarly American. 

Of this same breed was “Muskogee 
Red” who once agreed to bring out 
a newspaper in bone-dry Baldwin, 
Kansas. Simultaneous with the first 
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Washroom towels knew no sanitation laws 


edition, the editor put on a demon- 
stration of a real drunken printer. 
He prepared for trial by burning his 
clothes in the jail stove. A local 
merchant had to donate attire for 
court appearance. The following 
day, Muskogee Red arrived in Tope- 
ka—sober and all dressed up. 
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Private vs. Commercial Printing 


@ Earty Tuts fall, at Albany, New 
York, was the first review of the old 
problem of private versus commer- 
cial printing which has been held for 
quite a few years. Both factions pre- 
sented their arguments before the 
New York State Moreland Commis- 
sion, which has been investigating 
the suggestion that the state have its 
own private printing firm. 

Officials of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association presented 
the evidence for the industry before 
Frederick E. Crane, former Chief 
Justice of the New York State Court 
of Appeals. Charts were brought in 
to prove that, even without the items 
of sales expense and profit, the state 
would still find itself paying 17 cents 
more a thousand lines for machine- 
set composition than is paid now to 
commercial printers. Testimony de- 
veloped the fact that it is not possible 
for a private plant to compete with 
commercial specialists. Furthermore, 
the peaks and valleys of private en- 
terprise, and especially of legislation, 
place an overhead burden on private 
plants which makes comparable op- 
erating economies almost impossible. 

One of the sore points which often 
comes up on this question, and one 
which is a source of regret to all par- 
ties involved, is the occasional collu- 
sion of buyer and printer. The stench 
that rises from such acts is especially 
bad when politics enter the picture 
as buyer. Yet, as pointed out by Wil- 
liam F. Reicher, president of the New 
York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion, the state cannot deny its re- 
sponsibility to see that every means 
is taken to prevent such crookedness. 

Mr. Reicher also pointed to the fact 
that many printing firms have among 
their customer lists companies which 
buy a greater volume than that of the 
state of New York. As long as printers 
have won the respect of these large 
buyers, it stands to reason that true 
craftsmen will try in every way pos- 
sible to maintain an enviable repu- 
tation. It is the duty of the state to 
see that taxpayers have “the same 
protection offered by scientific pur- 
chasing which large commercial pur- 
chasers afford their stockholders,” 
asserted Mr. Reicher. Corruption, he 


explained, is just as likely to occur in . 


a private as in a commercial shop. 
One of the strongest arguments on 
the side of all state-owned printing 
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shops was that confidential papers 
should be kept within the confines of 
official jurisdiction. The answer to 
this is a simple statement that the 
United States Supreme Court has its 
decisions printed in advance by a 
commercial firm. 

Most of the arguments in favor of 
private printing were on the grounds 
that elimination of both sales expense 
and profit would make it possible for 
the state to produce its work at a 
lower cost than could be purchased 
outside. Proponents based their as- 
sertions on an estimate of general 
productivity of 85 per cent. It was 
pointed out by George Vogl, cost ac- 
countant of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association, that not one 
printing concern in the country has 
ever equalled such a record, as far 
as is known. The great bulk of state 
printing comes during the months 
when the legislature is in session. 
This makes much higher. peaks and 
lower valleys during the course of a 
year than usually faces commercial 
plants. Therefore, such a basic figure 
as 85 per cent seems impractical. 

Don H. Taylor, the executive vice- 
president of the association, gave tes- 
timony showing that, since private 
plants do not publish reports of pro- 
duction costs, it is difficult to make 
an accurate estimation of what the 
state of New York might expect to 
save. The only facts along this line 
are from the Government Printing 
Office. Here reports show that the 
cost of labor is from 16 per cent to 
20 per cent higher than in commer- 
cial firms, according to Mr. Taylor. 
He also submitted a long list of in- 
dustrial and business organizations 
which gave up private plants because 
they could buy printing cheaper on 
the open market. Most all book and 
magazine publishers work on con- 
tract with commercial printers. 

The great bulk of all arguments 
against the proposal was that compe- 
tition has made it possible and neces- 
sary for commercial printers to effect 
economies that would not be found, 
and many times could not be dupli- 
cated; in a print shop run in a private 
way. Printer specialists can underbid 
because of higher production levels 
due to wider customer selling condi- 
tions, can turn out work much faster, 
and their quality is usually higher 
as they must do good work or fail. 





The chief authority called to th 
witness stand in favor of New Yor 
state owning its own plant was Pro: 
Estal Sparlin from the University c 
Arkansas. He is author of a book o: 
state printing methods. He was un- 
able to make any specific recommen 
dations for the needs of New York 
state. His main contribution to the 
hearing was a recommendation that 
a division of the state authorities 
should be charged with the task of 
supervising the purchase of printing, 
regardless of whether done privately 
or purchased on the open market. 

Representatives of the pressman’s 
and typesetter’s unions brought out 
the interesting facts that about 97 
per cent of present union members 
would not be eligible for civil service 
examinations. Therefore, should New 
York establish any state printery, it 
would be necessary to fill out the 
personnel on the basis of political 
preference—reputed to be a some- 
what uneconomical method. 

Representatives of state real estate 
boards opposed the movement as one 
which would stifle private enterprise 
by setting up competition against es- 
tablished industries. What is more, 
to do so would reduce taxes to be 
paid the state. The printing presses 
of New York state are now running 
about 50 per cent of capacity so it 
hardly seems logical that the people 
of the commonwealth would be bet- 
ter off in the long run for the state 
to reduce this still further by pur- 
chase of a million dollars worth of 
equipment. Should that purchase be 
made, replacements probably would 
not be made as units were made ob- 
solete, as is necessary by force of 
competition in commercial plants. 

Spokesmen for the New York State 
Department of Education and for the 
Government Printing Office jointly 
went on record that production in 
those two plants was maintained at 
costs lower than could be purchased 
outside, and that both were unin- 
fluenced by politics. 

Now it is up to the investigating 
commission to settle on whether it 
seems logical that commercial print- 
ers would be more efficient, due to 
competition, or if the private printers 
would be, due to lack of it. 

The one undeniable fact brought 
out in the hearing seemed to be that 
questions of this type arise when 
there is a monopoly on printing so 
that bidding cannot be placed openly 
without favor. 
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At the present writing there are 
state-owned printing plants in Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington. Leaked out of one of the 
states, Kansas, comes a story which 
may tell a lot about the efficiency of 
these traditional rivals. Our source is 
the Kansas Business Magazine. 

The story is that the Kansas State 
Industrial Commission wanted to get 
out a promotion piece that would de- 
velop new industries in that state. 
The commission called in printers 
and placed the job up for open bid- 
ding. Before the contract could be 
awarded, someone discovered that 
the law made it necessary to have the 
work done by the state print shop. 
The work was turned over, as re- 
quired, and in time the finished fold- 
ers were delivered, with the bill. 

Cost for printing 75,000 in the state 
printing office was $1,321. Inspection 
of the bids showed that the estimate 
for 50,000 was $575. There was an 
actual paper waste of 17 per cent! 

Total time required by the state 
printing office: Forty-seven fulldays. 
The job would have taken from four- 
teen to twenty-one days in the com- 
mercial shops which bid in originally. 
Here is a tabulated comparison. 

Work State Commercial 
Composition.. 9.4hours.. 7.2 hours 
Presswork, . .150.9 hours. .44.0 hours 
Binding ..... 222.4 hours. .54.4 hours 

If that is not enough to make your 
eyes open, just consider that the esti- 
mates of cost from commercial print- 
ers included both taxes and rent. 
Costs of the state included neither. 


* * 


Correction on Survey 


In spite of Mr. Powers’ practice of 
having all his articles comparing off- 
set and letterpress checked against 
bona fide bids of suppliers, he in- 
forms us that an error appeared in 
“Which Costs More: Offset or Di- 
rect?” in our June issue. 

His note reads, “An error appears 
in the pricing of electrotypes. The 
study is actually based on a type 
page of 6 by 9 inches but in the table 
the price for an approximate 7 by 10 
page was used by mistake. The cost 
of letterpress should therefore be re- 
duced by $25.68, thus lowering the 
spread between letterpress and offset 
by that amount.” 

It should also be kept in mind, as 
has been pointed out, that prices of 
plates vary in the different localities. 
Mr. Powers has used Chicago prices. 








What to Do to Avoid Fire Losses 


By ROBERT S. MOULTON 


@ WHENEVER PAPER and other com- 
bustible materials are present in 
quantity, as they are bound to be in 
printing plants, there is always dan- 
ger of fire. Most metals are easily 
damaged by heat, water, or chemi- 
cals. Solid piles of paper sometimes 
go through a fire with only a little 
charring of the edges; but the paper 
that is burned, particularly if water 
soaked, is apt to be a total loss. 
Property losses due to a fire can 
and should be covered by fire insur- 


The best way to prevent fires is to 
eliminate their causes. To aid in this, 
the National Fire Protections Asso- 
ciation has compiled lists of the prin- 
cipal causes of hundreds of printing 
plant fires. This information, together 
with suggested remedies, is summar- 
ized in the accompanying table. 

It is important to note that smok- 
ing, poor housekeeping, and improp- 
erly functioning equipment are held 
responsible for nearly 80 per cent of 
all printing fires. These matters are 





CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF FIRES IN PRINTING PLANTS 








Plant Fires 


| Percentage of | 
Principal Causes of Printing | Total Number 
of Fires From 
Known Causes 


Remedies 














Smoking and matches 





Ignition of paper clippings, 

rubbish, and sweepings by un- 
known causes, and spontaneous | 
ignition of ink-soaked rags, | 
and oily waste | 





Miscellaneous common hazards, | 
including defective heating and | 
electric systems, overheated | 
bearings | 





Miscellaneous special hazards, 
including type-metal pots, glue | 
pots, friction of press rolls 
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Ignition of flammable liquids, | 
including gasoline and benzine, | 
thinners for inks, solvents for | 
varnishes and lacquers, and | 
no-offset sprays | 





Open gas flames on presses 





Prohibit smoking, except in des- 
| ignated safe locations 





| Maintain a high standard of 

cleanliness at all times. Keep 
| ink-soaked and oil-soaked ma- 
| terials in approved fireproof con- 
| tainers. Remove wastes promptly 





Careful and frequent inspection 
of all heating, lighting, and 
| power equipment. Correct haz- 
ardous conditions promptly 





Installation of well designed ap- 
paratus. Frequent inspection of 
| each hazard. Constant cleanli- 
| ness around each hazard 





| Handle flammable liquids with 


| the greatest care, and keep in 
| approved containers 





| Watch constantly. Fires from 
| this cause can be snuffed out if 
| pressman is always alert and 
| never leaves press while flame 


| is burning 








ance, but if a fire causes even a short 
shut-down, there are certain other 
losses that may be irretrievable— 
losses of income, orders, prestige, and 
personnel. In extreme cases, such 
losses may be large enough to cause 
bankruptcy. 

A sound fire-protection program 
consists of (1) doing everything pos- 
sible to prevent fires, (2) being pre- 
pared to extinguish fires promptly so 
that losses will be kept at a minimum, 
and (3) providing means for extin- 
guishing fires that get out of imme- 
diate control, or break out when no 
one is in the plant. 


under control of management. Sur- 
reptitious smoking is always much 
more dangerous than smoking per- 
mitted in safe locations. 

The importance of preventing ac- 
cumulations of paper scrap in or 
around the plant is obvious, but 
many printers do not appreciate the 
danger inherent in oily and ink- 
soaked waste, rags, and garments. 
They are liable to spontaneous com- 
bustion. Waste material should be 
kept in self-closing metal cans and 
disposed of daily. Men’s working 
garments should be stored in well 
ventilated metal lockers. 
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In even well managed plants, an 
adequate number of the right type 
of hand extinguishers should be pro- 
vided in addition to hose lines and 
sprinkler systems. Every employe 
should know how to use each type of 
extinguisher. 

Good practice calls for at least 
one 214-gallon chemical-solution or 
foam-type extinguisher for every 
2,500 square feet of open floor space. 
One should be placed within fifty 
feet of any point in the plant. Two 
or more carbon-dioxide type extin- 








guishers should be near each electric 
motor and switchboard, and conven- 
ient to every point where inflamma- 
ble liquids are commonly used. 

All fire extinguishers should be of 
the approved type and should be 
kept in good operating condition at 
all times by inspecting them fre- 
quently and recharging them as di- 
rected on their labels. 

Train employes in the use of fire 
extinguishers so they will function 
promptly and intelligently in emer- 
gencies. It is especially important to 


LESSONS WORTH LEARNING FROM PAST YEARS 








train night watchmen, and to con- 
sider the fire fighting equipment that 
they can utilize quickly. A plant that 
has a sufficient number of extin- 
guishers when plenty of men are 
around, may not have enough if 
there is only one man in the plant. 
This problem is sometimes solved by 
grouping a number of extinguishers 
at strategic points and sometimes by 
providing large wheeled-type units. 
An automatic sprinkler system is in- 
valuable as a defense against fire, 
and should be in every print shop. 
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ter condition. From the 
1938 index of 43.6 (based 
on 1923’s 6.44 per cent of profit on 
sales) the index for 1939 rose to 51.4, 
in spite of the productivity index for 
last year dropping to 83 from the 
previous year’s 85. This indicated 
that printers seem to be making a 
more determined effort to realize a 
profit even on diminished volumes 
of business. 

The months of February and May 
this year showed healthy increases 
in productive activity over the next 
preceding months and we can see 
many indications that these increases 
will recur during the remainder of 
the year. That would bring the index 
of productivity for 1940 above that of 
_ 1939. If these trends, both of produc- 
tivity and profit, continue upward, 
the two may come into more normal 
relationship sometime in 1941. 

These trends are visualized in the 
accompanying chart. The solid line 
of productivity and the dotted line 
of profits are gradually approaching 
each other, although they have been 








in general parallel positions since 
1935. Of course much will depend 
upon projection of the activity line 
during the remainder of 1940 and the 
early months of 1941. 

When the line of activity hovers 
around the normal index of 100, the 
chances of sizable profits are multi- 
plied, because greater activity means 
greater sales — and greater sales 
should normally mean greater profit. 
That they sometimes do not, how- 
ever, is vividly shown on the chart. 
In 1926 and 1927, activity hovered 
around the index 100 and profits 
reached the high peaks in these 
years, being 6.68 per cent of sales in 
1926 (index 103.7) and 6.87 per cent 
in 1927 (index 106.7). Two years aft- 
erwards,. however, in 1929, printing 
activity shot up to an all-high of 112, 
but profits dropped to 97. During that 
“boom” year the printers were more 
interested in corralling all the busi- 
ness they could, were running day 
and night, but were paying little at- 
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Dangers of both prosperity and depression are shown by this chart. Asterisks show percentage of losses 


tention to whether they were making 
any money. When a man gets too 
busy to watch profits, that’s bad. 

In the ensuing years they probably 
reflected on their foolishness during 
the boom. Many of them have ex- 
pressed themselves to that effect. But 
we find that they had forgotten all 
about it by 1937 when activity shot 
up to 99, only 1 point off from the 
base of 1923 when they were taking 
profits of 6.44 per cent on sales. Prof- 
its for 1937 were only 57, slightly 
over half as good as in 1923. They 
had forgotten the lesson of their ex- 
perience of 1929. The allurement of 
volume was too great for the attrac- 
tion of profits. 

Now both the activity index and 
the profit index seem to be heading 
upward to the normal base (1923 as 
100 per cent). As they rise, printers 
may well take time to assure them- 
selves that greater volume availeth 
little without its corresponding in- 
crease in profits. 












Mark Garlick Dead 

Mark J. Garlick, for the past nine- 
teen years associated with The Challenge 
Machinery Company, of Grand Haven, 
Michigan, during fifteen years of which 
he served as the manager of that firm’s 
branch office in Chicago, died on Sep- 
tember 15, after an illness of several 
weeks. Representatives of the Chicago 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen and 
of the Printers’ Supplymen’s Guild of 
Chicago, were among the mourners at 
the funeral services held in Chicago on 
September 18. Burial was in Grand 
Haven, Michigan, family plot. 

Mr. Garlick began life in Lansing, 
Michigan, January 28, 1880. At the age 
of fourteen, he entered the printing 
business and learned the trade of a 
cylinder pressman. In 1900 he became 
a salesman on the staff of Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler, working out of the 
Kansas City branch, and later became 
assistant manager of the branch at Dal- 
las. In 1921 he joined the organization 
of The Challenge Machinery Company, 
and in 1925 was appointed manager of 
the Chicago branch. He is survived by 
his widow and one son. 


Federal Binding Standards 


Names of about 300 leading firms en- 
gaged in the printing, bookbinding, and 
publishing operations are listed among 
the “acceptors” of specified standards 
promulgated by the National Bureau 
of Standards of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, now printed in 
a document, CS-57-40, copies of which 
may be obtained from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
at five cents a copy. The subject matter 
deals with book cloths, buckrams, and 
impregnated fabrics used for bookbind- 
ing purposes. In a historical statement 
concerning the development of today’s 
standards, names are mentioned of Em- 
ploying Bookbinders of America, the 
Book Manufacturers Institute, and the 
Institute of Book Cloth and Impreg- 
nated Fabrics Manufacturers. The new 
standards became effective June 20, 1940. 


Flint Festival Edition 

Editorial and advertising codperation 
made it possible for the Flint Journal, 
of Flint, Michigan, to bring out a suc- 
cessful special edition of sixty-eight 
pages. The occasion was the annual mo- 
tor festival. The idea was to make up 
the editorial parts of each section in 
quarter-page sizes. Many of these quar- 
ter-pages were composed entirely of 
halftones. Each of the pictures was sep- 
arated from others with a standard gut- 
ter which was the same width as that 





between the quarter-pages. In this way, 
parts could be placed together next to 
each other, above one another, or diag- 
onally—according to space sales. 

The result is that the advertising men 
had a versatile page. If some types of 
advertisers could not afford to buy a full 
quarter-page, it was a simple matter to 
shift the editorial sections to allow for 
eighth-pages and even sixteenths. 

Another idea that was used with good 
financial results was to run off preview 
sections in which benday tint blocks 
were inserted for space to be filled with 
advertising. Captions, stripped in by the 
engraver, proved all the reading matter 
necessary to tell the story—and went a 
long way in assisting the advertising 
salesmen sell the idea. Such editorial 
and advertising teamwork pays. 


Wins Hammermill Honor 


Swigart Paper Company, Chicago, has 
reproduced, on Hammermill Bond pa- 
per, a “sales achievement certificate” 
issued by Hammermill Paper Company 
for outstanding sales achievement dur- 
ing the period from July 1, 1939, to June 
30, 1940. On the inside pages of the 
folder are comments with an opening 
statement as follows: “The Swigart Paper 
Company ranks first for the third con- 
secutive year in the entire country for 
the sale of Hammermill Bond.” 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the 


printing and allied industries are published here. Items should reach us by tenth of month 





English Typography 
@ Our March, 1940, issue contained a 
title-page layout set up by students 
of an English school of printing, and 
a resetting of the same copy by John 
E. Cobb. The student copy was taken 
from the school year book containing 
samples of work done in training new 
printers. The two comparative set‘inss 
proved interesting to subscribers and 
brought a surprising backfire from a 
large English publishing concern. To 
our surprise we found that the stu- 
dent title-page setting was a reset 
from an actual publication and one 
that specializes in fine typography. 


Samples of the quoted publication 
show skilful layout technique and 
one of the most striking, attractive 
front covers we have seen yet on 
which an advertisement appeared. 
The advertisement was made an in- 
tegral part of the page rather than 
something apart. We take our hats 
off to the British monthly “Building.” 

















Gutenberg Bible Booklet 


W. B. Conkey Company, Hammond, 
Indiana, has reproduced in booklet form, 
for free distribution to its customers 
and other friends, a brief address by 
Congressman Louis Ludlow, of Indiana, 
on the subject of the Gutenberg Bible 
which is on exhibition at the Congres- 
sional Library in Washington, D.C. Ref- 
erence is ‘made in the speech to the 
price of $1,000,000 which the Govern- 
ment of the United States paid for the 
rare Bible in 1930. In an introduction to 
the speech over the name of the W. B. 
Conkey Company appears a statement 
that, “it is not without the realm of pos- 
sibility that the book which led in the 


. establishment of our civilization will 


stand in defense of that civilization.” 
(Editor’s note: The Congress of the 
United States in 1930 appropriated the 
sum of $1,500,000 for the authorized 
purchase of the Vollbehr collection of 
incunabula which included about 3,000 
items, among which was a 42-line Gu- 
tenberg Bible in three volumes.) 


Offers Educational Courses 


Eleven courses of study in subjects 
pertaining to printing and lithography 
are offered to the trade by the New 
York Employing Printers Association. 
Tuition for each course is $30, and classes 
begin during the week of October 21. 
Subjects offered are Advertising Layout 
and Typographic Design, Advertising 
Typography, Cost Accountancy for 
Printers, Elements of Offset Lithogra- 
phy, Elements of Printing and Printing 
Processes, Estimating for Printers, Pro- 
duction Management, Proofreading, 
Public Speaking and Development of 
Personality, Selling Printing, and Voca- 
tional Objectives. 


Opens Southern Office 

W. D. Gillespie, from Canton, North 
Carolina, and W. B. Huger, of Philadel- 
phia, who for several years have been 
members of the sales staff of The Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Company, have 
been assigned to manage the company’s 
new division branch office in Atlanta, 
Georgia, First National Bank Building. 

In the announcement which the com- 
pany issued from its headquarters in 
Hamilton, Ohio, the statement was made 
that the new sales office was opened 
“to give more intensive coverage of the 
South.” The southern territory to be 
covered by the new office consists of 
areas formerly served by the company’s 
offices in Philadelphia and St. Louis. 
Other branch offices are maintained by 
the company in New York City, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Boston. 
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Printers Cheer “Peddler” 


A rousing ovation was given Paul G. 
Armstrong by the North Side Printers’ 
Guild of Chicago, following his address 
on the subject of “World Affairs.” Mr. 
Armstrong refers to himself as an ordi- 
nary variety of “paper peddler” but 
there is nothing commonplace in the 
fact that he is nominee for National 
Commander of the American Legion. 
As past commander of the Illinois Le- 
gion, he is well known in the Middle 
West. He is also in charge of the draft- 
ing board for the Chicago area. 

Among the facts given his interested 
audience was an explanation of the slow 


in a variety of sizes, weights, forma- 
tions, and colors. The company has pre- 
pared for distribution among the trade 
portfolios containing printed and litho- 
graphed specimens of letterheads with 
envelopes to match. 


Seattle Honors McCaffrey 


Frank McCaffrey, the recently elected 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen, was 
honored at a banquet in his home city, 
Seattle, August 30. Einreico Clauze, an 
opera singer, sang several songs. Torchy 
Torrance, chairman, called on Harry 
Strang to relate some things he knew 


Frank McCaffrey, newly elected president of the International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, looking over the engrossed copy of resolution presented him by the Seattle club 


pickup in printed advertising, as com- 
pared with the rapid rise of other in- 
dustries. Mr. Armstrong explains this 
as due to reticence of many manufac- 
turers to advertise for fear of “M” day, 
when there is a possibility of plants 
being taken over for defense purposes. 
This seems to be entirely unwarranted, 
according to administration spokesmen. 


Elizabeth D. Kepler Dies 


Elizabeth D. Kepler, secretary of the 
Gibbs-Brower Company, of New York 
City, died at her home in North Plain- 
field, New Jersey, on September third, 
following an illness of several months. 
Miss Kepier was associated with the 
firm for thirty-five years and was well 
known both in the paper and pulp and 
in the printing industries. 


Adds New Line of Paper 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company, of 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, has announced 
an addition to its “Permanized Family” 
of papers to be known as Permanized 
Letter paper, designed for use on fine 
letterhead jobs, “refined brochures, and 
announcement folders.” The new line of 
paper, technically known as a “25 per 
cent rag content sheet,” is being offered 
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about the honor guest, and he referred 
to places in which both had been em- 
ployed. R. E. Morgan, representing the 
advertising interests of the city, referred 
to McCaffrey as “a dreamer and doer” 
and Ed Burnley, president of the Puget 
Sound group of Northwest artists, re- 
ferred to him as a patron of the arts. 
Archie Little, president of the Seattle 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, said 
he and other members of the club were 
proud “to share in the glory of Frank’s 
achievements.” Frank Moulton, a past 
president, gave the honor guest a copy 
of an old price list produced in 1897 
by the then printers’ association. 

Mr. McCaffrey was presented with an 
engrossed copy of a set of resolutions 
which had been signed by all persons in 
attendance at the banquet. The pres- 
entation address was given by Web 
Harrison, newly elected president of the 
Pacific Society of Printing House Crafts- 
men. The text of the resolutions, which 
referred to McCaffrey’s “scholarly at- 
tainments, his personal craftsmanship 
and his artistry,” had previously been 
adopted by the Seattle Master Printers 
group. In his response at the banquet, 
Mr. McCaffrey referred to the value of 
the Craftsmen’s educational program. 


Draft Day Printing Bids 

Printed forms required for the use of 
local draft boards and boards of appeal 
for the registration of a possible 16,000,- 
000 men subject to conscription, will be 
printed in each of the forty-eight states 
in accordance with plans announced 
from Washington, D. C. A bulletin on 
the subject was issued by the United 
Typothetae of America under date of 
September 18, and signed by Donald 
Rein, executive vice-president. 

“According to the information we 
have,” reads part of the bulletin, “the 
state headquarters, either the governor’s 
office or the adjutant general’s office of 
each state, will contact the printers in 
each individual state, and place the or- 
der either with one printer or with a 
number, depending upon the number of 
forms needed in each state and the 
quantity that the printer is able to pro- 
duce. The forms must be available in 
time for Draft Day, October 16, which 
is one of the reasons that this printing 
is being done by private industry.” 

The forms to be printed include a 
registration card, registration certificate, 
information placard, a leaflet for regis- 
trants, and a form for listing registrants 
—for which mats are furnished from 
national headquarters. Other blanks will 
be printed, including an oath of office, 
questionnaires, notices to the registrants, 
subpeenas, all physical examination re- 
ports, travel blanks, expense forms, and 
numerous others. 


English Monotype Fonts 

Owners of monotype machines may 
be interested in knowing if matrix 
fonts of the English monotype can be 
used on machines of American manu- 
facture. The answer is that they can be. 
On the sizes up to twelve-point, the 
only adjustment necessary is insertion 
of a short taper centering pin, together 
with the keyboard equipment made for 
each face. From there to and including 
thirty-six-point, the American machines 
need only the short taper centering pin 
and a special matrix holder. There is 
no difference in cost between the Eng- 
lish and the American matrices. 


Seek English Paper Supply 

Paper supplies in England are so low 
in quantity—there being but 10 per cent 
of a normal year’s supply available— 
that paper men and printers are re- 
questing the Government to permit a 
free market for paper made entirely 
“from home produced, and hitherto un- 
used, materials which would not inter- 
fere with or affect the supplies of paper 
and board now controlled.” The pro- 
posal referred to in the British and Co- 
lonial Printer and Stationer, is to make 
paper of a mixture of waste wood and 
straw pulp. 

Statistics indicate that the probable 
yield of straw for 1940 will be about 
5,000,000 tons, of which 1,000,000 tons 
will be needed for the production of 
“feeding stuffs.” Wood-waste is plenti- 
ful, and it is proposed to collect such 
waste from all sources, and use its pulp 
with the straw pulp for the making of 
“satisfactory sheets” of paper. While 
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difficulties are in the way because ot 
the need of steel cooking boilers for 
making the pulp, the proponents of the 
plan believe that steel containers not 
now used in other industries can be 
adapted for papermaking purposes. 
After the subject was presented to 
members of the Birmingham District 
Committee of the Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil for the Printing Industry, that body 
adopted a resolution urging the Gov- 
ernmental agencies to give favorable 
consideration to the new plan. Copies of 
the resolution to be printed “on paper 
produced by the straw-and-waste-wood- 
pulp process” will be “sent to the Min- 
ister of Supply, the Paper Controller, as- 
sociated trade organizations, and others.” 


Issue House-Organ 

Pressroom Dopes is the name of a 
house-organ issued by E. J. Kelly Com- 
pany, ink manufacturer, containing in- 
formation concerning the use of inks in 
pressrooms. 

Printer Paints Portraits 

John M. Quinlan, proprietor of the 
Mutual Printing Company, of Boston, 
has a hobby which has attracted the 
favorable attention of art critics of New 
England. In a news item which appeared 
in the Boston Daily Globe, A. J. Phil- 
pott, reported that a lifesize portrait of 
Charles Alpert, of Newton, Massachu- 
setts, president of Craftsmen Machinery 
Company, Boston, was on exhibition in 
Boston studio of Prof. J. De Benedictis. 

Commenting on Mr. Quinlan’s work, 
Mr. Philpott wrote: “It is a remarkable 
portrait and would be considered far 
above the average for a professional, 
for it is not only a splendid likeness but 
it is a work of art. The pose is easy and 
natural and wholly consistent with the 
facial expression. It is well lighted, the 
color harmony is excellent, and it is 
mighty well drawn and painted.” 

Mr. Quinlan was born in Watertown, 
Massachusetts, and entered the printing 
business in 1894, at the age of twelve. 
After learning his trade he served as an 
executive in several shops, and twelve 
years ago became the owner of the Mu- 
tual Printing Company. He took up por- 
trait painting as a hobby, and studied 
under the direction of Professor De 
Benedictis. He has done work which has 
been exhibited but his latest achieve- 
ment, that of painting the portrait of 
Mr. Alpert, has attracted most attention. 


Australian Quincentenary 

Australian printers had talked last 
year about commemorating the Guten- 
berg Quincentenary but the war emer- 
gency interfered with plans. However, 
rather than let the year go by without 
some mark of appreciation, the Queens- 
land Master Printers and Allied Trades 
Association, with headquarters in Bris- 
bane, issued for distribution copies of 
a halftone reproduction of an old steel 
engraving depicting “First Impressions 
From Movable Type, A.D. 1440.” The 
picture shows Johannes Gutenberg’s old 
converted wine press, with a sturdy lad 
operating it, while Gutenberg is show- 
ing two visitors a printed sheet. 











Uses Facsimile Newspaper 
Reproduced on this page is a display 
which was made up in a bank window 
by a young printer, Salvatore DeFrazio, 
Junior, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 
Later this summer the townspeople had 
more evidence of what a printer can do 
single-handed in promotion of a worthy 
cause, since here is an up-and-coming 
young man who understands publicity. 





brothers who founded the firm. The late 
president was born on a farm and be- 
came acquainted with the paper indus- 
try through a wealthy neighbor who 
started a mill in the vicinity, in which 
the father took a partnership. Norman 
N. Fowler studied for the bar but was 
called home by the brothers who asked 
his assistance in starting a paper coat- 
ing mill. Of the four brothers, Norman 





This 500th anniversary display is the work of Salvatore DeFrazio, Junior, of The Windsor 
Press, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. It was exhibited for a week in the bank, and was 
given a fine writeup in the local newspaper. Good trade school training followed by in- 
telligent promotion and hard work has enabled Mr. DeFrazio to build up from a one-man 
shop started in 1929 to his present five-man modern commercial printing establishment 


Recently, Mr. DeFrazio sent out a 
promotion piece in the shape of a fac- 
simile newspaper. In the center of the 
sheet is a good poem on the value of 
advertising. There are news notes along 
the same line. Featured on the page is 
a report of a meeting of a civic club at 
which the principal speaker was a 
young printer by name of Salvatore De- 
Frazio. Headlined news on the sheet was 
the growth and development of the firm. 


Norman N. Fowler Dies 

Norman N. Fowler, late president and 
general manager of Hampden Glazed 
Paper and Card Company, died at his 
home in Springfield, Massachusetts, on 
July 30. Mr. Fowler was one of four 


was made responsible for sales, and he 
continued to head that division of the 
business up to the time of his death. 


John M. Ryan Is Dead 


The many friends of John M. Ryan, 
president of the Ryan & Hart Company, 
Chicago, will be saddened to learn of 
his sudden passing while preparing to 
leave for his office on September 19. Mr. 
Ryan was well known in the printing 
industry, having started as a salesman 
with J. M. and W. Jones. He stayed 
with this firm until he organized Ryan 
& Hart Company in 1893. During recent 
years he was active in the Old Time 
Printers Association as well as other 
printer groups in Chicago. 
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Discuss Paper Problems 


Speakers at the annual fall conven- 
tion of the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation, held in Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
September 23 to 25, discussed problems 
affecting the manufacture and merchan- 
dising of printing and wrapping papers. 
E. W. Tinker, secretary of the American 
Pulp and Paper Association, in his re- 
view of the industry, reported that 38 
per cent of the paper mills, employing 
58 per cent of the persons in the indus- 
try, had been obliged to raise wages 
during the past year. He also said that 
the surplus stocks of pulp were being 
drawn on, which tended toward increas- 
ing costs of new supplies. Another fac- 
tor toward higher costs was the pro- 
visions of the forty-hour work week. 

Other representatives of manufactur- 
ing interests referred to increasing 
problems, especially those which result 
from the buying spurts of excited con- 
sumers who purchased large quantities 
of paper, not to supply immediate needs, 
but for future consumption or specula- 
tion. Speakers included Charles W. 
Boyce of Northwest Paper Company; A. 
C. Remley, general sales manager of 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company; J. 
D. Zink, of Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany; William U. Lawrence, of Bryant 
Paper Company, and others. 

Paper merchants who spoke urged the 
formation of a codrdinating group of 
councilors representing all parts of the 
paper industry. Such a plan was pre- 
sented in definite form for future dis- 
cussion by J. K. Javits, legal counsel 
for the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion, who said that the plan represented 
his personal ideas for “integrating the 
paper industry,” and to codperate with 
Governmental agencies in the national 
defense program. 


Toronto Celebrates 
Historical presses, including a replica 
of the Gutenberg press, in addition to 
modern printing machinery in action 
were exhibited at Canadian National 
Exposition, in Toronto, August 23 to 
September 7, in honor of the 500th anni- 
versary of the invention of printing. 
According to the management, 20,000 
persons each day during the two weeks 
of the exposition saw the exhibition 
which included the actual printing of 
historical booklets at the booth of the 
Toronto Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, copies of which were distributed 
to visitors. Modern newspaper printing, 
lithographic processes, and ink manu- 
facturing methods were also shown. 

Among the old presses exhibited was 
“a two-pull press” said to have been 
used by Louis Roy “to print the first 
copy of the first newspaper in Upper 
Canada (now Ontario) in 1793, being 
the oldest printing press in all Canada, 
built about 1780.” Another old press was 
“the William Lyon Mackenzie press used 
in the Colonial Advocate office, which 
was wrecked by Mackenzie’s political 
opponents in 1826.” 

Participating as members of the 500th 
anniversary committee were represent- 
ative persons of twenty-five national 
and local group organizations, including 
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seven trades unions in Toronto—all as- 
sociated with the graphic arts. 

The historical booklet printed on the 
premises for the benefit of visitors was 
titled “Printing, The Mother of Prog- 
ress, Celebrates its 500th anniversary.” 
The size is 4 by 5% inches, sixteen 
pages and cover. 


Publicize Layout Methods 


Not only are suggestions made con- 
cerning methods to improve layouts of 
composing rooms in the literature is- 
sued by Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Two Rivers, Wisconsin, but a 
ruled sheet and a sheet of templates are 
included. The ruled sheet represents a 
floor plan with each square represent- 
ing a square foot of floor space. Like- 
wise the sheet of templates on the same 
proportionate scale, representing each of 
sixty-four pieces of furniture, is fur- 
nished with the suggestion that as many 
as are required should be tacked on the 
floor plan in re-arranging the positioning 
of equipment in the composing room. If 
other departments are to be re-ar- 
ranged, the same floor plan may be used 
and templates made on the same scale 
—one-quarter inch equaling one foot of 
actual measurement. 

The twelve-page booklet—8% by 11 
inches—is titled “How Your Composing 
Room can Pay Dividends.” Four of the 
sub-heads are: “Where do wasted min- 
utes go?”; “Easy steps to greater prof- 
its’; “You can save minutes, pennies, 
and dollars”; “Make use of the enclosed 
floor plan folder.” Any printer writing 
on his own letterhead may receive a 
copy of the literature. 


James Rudisill Dead 


James Rudisill, 68 years of age, one 
of the founders of the York Printing 
Company, York, Pennsylvania, and ac- 
tive in the affairs of the United Typoth- 
etae of America for many years, died at 
his late residence, 434 Lincoln Street, 
September 20. Funeral services were 
held Monday, September 23, and inter- 
ment was at Mount Rose Cemetery. He 
is survived by his widow, four sons, 
and two daughters.. 

Mr. Rudisill was twelve years of age 
when he left school and started to work 
in the printing business. He became an 
apprentice at the old Chromatic Press, 
later was one of the first to learn how 
to operate a linotype machine—then a 
new invention—and became expert also 
in the development of the colortype 
process in that part of the country. With 
two other men he established the York 
Printing Company close to thirty-four 
years ago, and retained his connection 
with this firm until he organized a new 
firm about ten years ago, known as 
Rudisill & Smith. He served on various 
committees of the U. T. A. and was ac- 
tive in numerous local, state, and na- 
tional movements including the St. 
John’s Episcopal Church of which he 
was a vestryman; the State Y.M.C.A., 
the Pennsylvania State Hospital, the 
State Association of Trustees of State 
Hospitals, of which he was past-presi- 
dent; and a long list of other societies. 
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Printing House Square 

Public ceremonies and speeches at- 
tended the unveiling of a bronze plaque 
and street signs, September 16, honoring 
the printing industry by the change of 
“Park Row” in New York City to the 
new name of “Printing House Square.” 
Councilman William A. Carroll, respon- 
sible for the ordinance passed by the 
council to change the name, was one of 
the speakers. Arthur T. Robb, editor of 
Editor and Publisher, the chief speaker, 
reviewed the history of New York’s 
newspapers, so many of which centered 
in that locality. 

Another who participated in the cere- 
monies was William Bradford, descend- 
ant of his namesake of 220 years ago— 
the first printer of New York City, who 
directed Benjamin Franklin—then a lad 
of seventeen—to go to Philadelphia to 
seek employment in his son’s printing 
office. Mr. Bradford of the present gen- 
eration placed a wreath on the Franklin 
Statue located for the past eighty years 
in what is now “Printing House Square.” 
William T. Dewart, Junior, secretary 
of the New York ‘Sun, unveiled the 
bronze plaque at the foot of the Frank- 
lin Statue indicating that “Printing 
House Square” was the former location 
of “many old newsvapers and printing 
houses, including Sun, Times, World, 
Tribune, and Herald.” 

Others who took part in the program 
were Capt. Thomas L. Whelpley, chap- 
lain of the 18th Infantry; a detachment 
of soldiers from the 62nd Coast Artil- 
lery; William F. Riecker, president of 
New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion; Vincent J. Ferris, secretary of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council of New 
York; J. Henry Smythe, Junior, origina- 
tor of the movement to change the 
name of the locality to Printing House 
Square; William E. Haskell, of the New 
York Herald-Tribune; George Carter, 
former Public Printer; Messmore Ken- 
dall, president of the National Society 
of Sons of the American Revolution, 
and others. 


A.T.A. Elects Officers 

Problems associated with the business 
of furnishing typography to advertising 
agencies and other advertisers were dis- 
cussed at the annual convention of the 
Advertising Typographers of America, 
Incorporated, at White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia. Officers were elected at 
the closing session as follows: President, 
E. G. Johnson, J. M. Bundscho, Incorpo- 
rated, Chieago; first vice-president, H. 
H. Blinkmann, Bohme & Blinkmann, In- 
corporated, of Cleveland; second vice- 
president, A. J. Meyer, John C. Meyer 
& Son, Philadelphia; third vice-presi- 
dent, William Carnall, Los Angeles; 
treasurer, P. J. Frost, Frost Brothers, 
Incorporated, New York City; execu- 
tive secretary, Albert Abrahams, New 
York Employing Printers Association, 
New York City. Three directors in ad- 
dition to the officers were elected, name- 
ly, Kurt H. Volk, Kurt H. Volk, Incor- 
porated, E. M. Diamant, Diamant Typo- 
graphic Service, and C. E. Ruckstuhl, 
Typographic Service Company—all of 
New York City. 
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Advertises Printing Merits 

Not only did a number of printers in 
Winnipeg decide to observe the quin- 
centennial anniversary of Gutenberg’s 
invention of movable type, but they 
arranged for two-page spreads in each of 
the two newspapers of the city to let that 
part of the world know about printing. 
The unusual idea of using newspapers 
to tell the story in advertising pages was 
conceived by O. H. Pollard, president of 
Saults & Pollard Limited. The double- 
page spread run in The Free Press was 
sponsored by Mr. Pollard’s firm, to- 
gether with The Stovel Company Lim- 
ited, and the Winnipeg Free Press Com- 
pany. The Tribune display was spon- 
sored also by Mr. Pollard’s firm and 
the Bulman Brothers Limited; Farmer’s 
Advocate of Winnipeg; Rapid Grip and 
Batten Limited and The Tribune News- 
paper Company Limited. 

In the layout, one page devoted to 
pictorial and textual material was head- 
lined: “Status of The Printing Industry 
Today (Now Fifth in Importance), A. D. 
1940.” The preceding page, containing 
historical data with a facsimile of a page 
of the Gutenberg 42-line Bible and pic- 
torial illustrations of ancient printing 
plants, was headlined: “Quincentennial 
of The Invention of Printing From Mov- 
able Types—A. D. 1440.” In the “pre- 
cede” to the historical data appeared 
this acknowledgment: 

“Material supplied by the Chicago 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen and 
other sources.” 

Two days prior to the celebration, 
Saults & Pollard Limited observed its 
sixtieth year of service in Winnipeg. 


Help Letterhead Contest 


Thirty-two clubs of printing-house 
craftsmen have consented to help in the 
selection of winning letterheads in a na- 
tional contest arranged by Crocker- 
McElwain Company, of Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts. The plan of procedure calls 
for the display of the letterheads at the 
meetings of the clubs, at which ratings 
will be given by printers and designers. 
A composite rating will then be made, 
based on the expert judgment expressed 
at all clubs, and this composite rating 
will be used to finally determine the 
“fifteen best letterheads.” Clubs which 
are to participate in the plan are located 
in Albany, York, Richmond, Dayton, 
Detroit, Worcester, Springfield (Illinois) , 
Buffalo, Kansas City (Kansas), Topeka, 
Baltimore, Utica, Omaha, St. Louis, Des 
Moines, Newark, Cincinnati, Waterloo, 
Chicago, Bridgeport, Cleveland, Roches- 
ter, Boston, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
Columbus, Providence, St. Paul, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; New Haven, Minneapo- 
lis, and Grand Rapids. 


Issue Defense Poster 

Zellerbach Paper Company, with ex- 
ecutive headquarters in San Francisco, 
has produced a new series of “Reminder 
Selling Posters” with a pictorial repre- 
sentation of a determined-looking avi- 
ator at his airplane with ear phones 
clamped to his ears, listening. Under the 
picture appears the slogan: “Printing 
Speeds National Defense.” 
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Ernst Behrend Dead 

Ernst Richard Behrend, president of 
the Hammermill Paper Company, died 
September 22, at his late residence, near 
Erie, Pennsylvania, of a heart ailment 
from which he had been suffering for 
about a year. Funeral services were at- 
tended by representative men of the 
paper industry and graphic arts. The 
National Paper Trade Association, then 
in convention assembled in Chicago, on 
Monday, September 23, adopted a reso- 
lution of condolence. Several men left 
the convention to attend the funeral. 

Ernst Behrend was born in Coeslin, 
Germany, in March, 1869. After having 
received a technical education he served 
in the Prussian army as a lieutenant. 
Following his honorable discharge, he 
came to the United States in 1896, ob- 
tained a position in Delaware as an en- 
gineer, and in 1898, in association with 
both his father, the late Moritz Behrend, 
and his brother, Dr. Otto F. Behrend, 
founded Hammermill Paper Company. 

He was a pioneer in the manufacture 
of paper by the sulphite process, in- 
vented a method of high-speed water- 
marking, and developed other advanced 
methods of papermaking. During the 
first years of mill operation, he made 
paper for all buyers, using such brand 
names as the buyers wanted. Then he 
adopted the new policy of concentrating 
upon one name, advertising it exten- 
sively, and manufacturing it on a mass 
production basis. Thus was started the 
business which is now international in 
its merchandising operations. 

Mr. Behrend became an American cit- 
izen in 1902, took an active part in com- 
munity projects in Erie, and was active 
during the World War as a member of 
the Erie War Activities executive com- 
mittee and was a “four-minute speaker.” 
He was honored by the American Le- 
gion, Department of Pennsylvania, Dis- 
tinguished Service Certificate. 

He is survived by his widow, Mary 
Brownell Behrend, whom he married in 
1901; his daughter, Miss Harriet Ellen 
Behrend; and other relatives, including 
his brother, Dr. Otto F. Behrend, treas- 
urer of the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, and one of its three founders. 


Seattle Celebrates 

Two exhibits marked part of the cele- 
bration of the 500th anniversary of the 
invention of printing during the state’s 
printing week, September 30 to Octo- 
ber 5, at Seattle, Washington. Governor 
Martin of the state of Washington issued 
the proclamation designating the period 
as “printing week.” There were two ex- 
hibits. One was termed a “cultural ex- 
hibit,” showing examples of fine book 
printing, besides historical documents, 
shown at Frederick & Nelson’s audito- 
rium. The other exhibit was termed “a 
commercial exhibit,” exploiting present- 
day printing, lithography, and engrav- 
ing, displayed at a first-floor showroom 
at 1211 Fourth Avenue, across from the 
Olympic Hotel. The guest speaker at a 
big banquet was Frank Drake Davison, 
a leading publicist. Web R. Harrison was 
chairman of the general committee. 
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atawite Sib. Manifold 


_ AN EXTRA 
<@ QUALITY THIN 
<=}, PAPER 


When you see Patawite 9 lb. Manifold...when you 
feel its clean smooth surface you'll recognize a 
sheet that is ideally suited for a hundred and one 
purposes — from simple office forms to elaborate, 
colorful broadsides. 

Patawite 9 lb. Manifold is an extra quality light- 
weight paper. Extra quality because it is made on 
precision paper machines. 

It is unwatermarked, unglazed, and is available 
in canary, goldenrod, pink, green, blue and white. 

Write us and we'll gladly send you a booklet of sam- 


ples and the name of the distributor in your territory. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Kristol Pennsylvania 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK « IIl WEST WASHINGTON STREET. CHICAGO 
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Westvaco Inspirations for Printers 


ELLING goods on the spot at a profit, and selling 

goods profitably at a distance require the same 
technique. On the spot, the eyes of the prospect see the 
goods and his ears hear the accompanying sales talk. - 
But, in selling at a distance, the technique must be 
transported, in words and pictures, over the boundless 
barriers of space and time. 

Westvaco Inspirations for Printers shows the 
many ways by which selling messages and ideas have 
been implanted in the minds of prospective customers; 
how to help sell electric power, food and fashion, radio 
and air travel—anything and everything for which more 
than a dozen customers exist. It is an ever changing 
panorama of modern advertising printing. 

W estvaco Inspirations for Printers is not for sale. 
But your printer will, upon request, supply you with copies 
of this issue. Tell him you want Westvaco Inspirations for 
Printers, and No. 125, bearing the cover design shown 


here, will soon be on your desk. 


NOTE, MR. PRINTER: This double page color 
spread, with copy exactly as shown above, will appear 
in the November issues of four advertising magazines. 
Your Westvaco Distributor will supply you with copies 


of the current issue, No. 125, upon request. 


W : Vi nae & P 6 ; COUNTY FAIR, dated 1824, by John A. Woodside 
es irginia ll p aper Ompany 7 Reproduced by courtesy of the owner, Mr. Harry T. 
ag Peters, Jr. From the Special Loan Exhibition "Life ° 

k icago hiladelphia San Francis s America” held during the period of The New Yor 

New Fork Citaay de P om Fence | World's Fair at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Copyright, 1940, by West Virginia Pulp and Paper Compaty G 
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General Offcer CY Springs Mats 


NUFACTURING DIVISIONS:::-5S SALES-SERVICE OFFICES 
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*Brings you all 


EXTRA PROFIT! 


You'll get more business if you ASK FOR 
THE ORDER than you will if you don’t! 

When you figure on that catalog, 
booklet, folder, bulletin—don’t forget 
the envelopes, too. Suggest Columbian 
Clasps. They offer the safest, surest, 
neatest form of closure—whether sent 
through the mails, delivered by mes- 
senger, or handed out. 

Columbian Clasp Envelopes are 
always ready —in 34 stock sizes — 
through your paper merchant. And the 
instantaneous Size Chart shown here, 
which is free to you, fits the envelope to 
the job in a matter of seconds. 





Columbian Clasp Envelopes 


Fit for Every Job 








Address 
Attention of. 
My Paper Merchant or Envelope Supplier is 


FREE—Attractive Wall Display 
Card with Size Chart, and samples 
of Columbian Clasp Envelopes, sent 
free—for the coupon. 


Please send me a free copy of the U.S. E. Columbian Clasp 


Display Card with Size Chart. 


Firm Name 














{This offer is limited to the United States} 




















TRIMMER-SAW 
Precision-built 


by master printing equipment engineers 
to do what practical printers prescribed! 













Sensationally Low-Priced | 


































One of Six Standard Models 
24 Styles 








LAKE ERIE 


ENGINEERING 


504 Kenmore Station 


Lake Erie Acraplate Presses have 
never been augmented by any but 
additional Acraplates in any plant. 


and 


Lake Erie Acraplate Presses have 
displaced or replaced 6 other makes 
of Rubber Plate Vulcanizing Press- 
es in various plants. 


You can take the many savings of rubber 
printing plates for granted because they 
have been PROVEN ... but users have dis- 
covered that it takes the best vulcanizing 
press to make the best and most economi- 
cal plates. Lake Erie Acraplate Presses 
(built and sold by one of America’s largest 
hydraulic press manufacturers) give you 
permanent accuracy for making single and 
ganged-up forms. . . precision plates for 
shorter make ready time... uniform cure 
that eliminates material waste . . . ample 
capacity for large forms without over- 
loading of press and motor, 6 sizes from 
16’x14” to 36x28” with hand or motor oper- 
ated pumps and steam or electric heat 
to fit your business best. 


Write today for Question-and- Answer 
Bulletin 238 


CORPORATION 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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And Here Is Why 


















| PRINTING 
|| ESTIMATING 


Learn HOW by mail in 25 Lessons 


Printing Estimating 
Course includes inadi- 
vidualized coaching, 
three bound books, 
actual production rec- 
ords on composition, 
lock-up, make-ready, 
ink, running, and bind- 
ery operations. Bene- 
fits you get may lead 
to better job. Write 












MECHANISM OF THE 


PAI 


LINOTYPE 


Thompson 


$9950 


POST 













The TRIUMPH has the desirable features 
of much higher-priced saws and exclusive 
qualities which make it a TRIUMPH! Most 
easily operated! 







e Quick-acting! 
e Time-saving! 
¢ Profit-building! 


From the first time you snap on the switch, 
we guarantee you'll be entirely pleased — 
and you'll save money—speeding produc- 
tion as you see it do each job RIGHT— 
the FASTEST EVER! 
















The Best Engineered, Low-Priced 
Trimmer Saw Ever Built! 





today for complete de- 
tails and easy method 
of paying as you go. 

| JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 
OF ESTIMATING 

| Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 











Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 


Make your spare time count. 
Increase your efficiency in 
order to increase your earn- 
ing power. Mr. Young, in- 
ternationally recognized au- 
thority, has prepared a 
complete, practical course 
based on methods successful 
for years at his American 
Academy of Art. Now his 
teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- 











Ask your supplyman to demonstrate the TRIUMPH 
—or write direct for amazing low prices on bench 
or floor models—with or without metal dump truck. 


Triumph Equipment Engineers 
507 South Fourth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 
ing, etc. Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex- 
ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 
payments. Write to Dept. D-1040 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard lod ra-1-1- a 
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Approved and used 
by the 
Linotype Company. 


Twelfth revision. A complete and practical 
treatise on Linotype care and operation. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago 














CORNERROUNDER, 


SHEAR-ACTION SELF-SHARPENING 


AReal 
Tool 


15 


"Dolls-up" Your Work 
and Earns EXTRA 
PROFITS for YOU! 


A few jobs will pay for 
it! 50,000 corners per hour! 
Easy to operate. No guide 
adjustments. Thousands 
sold. One die included: 
Va" a" 3” of Yo"; extra 
dies $5. Straight or re- 
verse corners also avail- 
able. 


HEAVY DUTY & Electric ROUNDERS to $140 











PAPER DRILLS hand or electric $34.50 up 
See your dealer or send for folder No. 140 


LASSCO PRODUCTS, Inc. 





: 485-495 Hague St. Rochester, N. La, 














“Here's our answer, Mac! 


THIS IS THE PAPER TO HELP US 
»» LAND THOSE LOW-COST JOBS !” 
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THIS TRADEMARK -» AND IT 
GIVES YOUR ASSURES YOU 

— CUSTOMER A SENSE GOOD SHOP 


OF ASSURANCE”, PERFORMANCE” 





ANY a customer wants to cut 





corners on production costs. 

But no customer is willing to accept 
a poor job. Avoid complaints. When 
the price must be down, be sure of a 
good job with Management Bond. 
Management Bond is a Hammer- 
mill product ...a known, reliable 
paper especially made for low-cost 
jobs. It’s watermarked. You can 
identify it instantly. It’s uniform. 


When a reorder comes in, you can 
match the previous job in color, 
weight and finish, time after time. In 
your shop Management Bond prints 
fast, clean, profitably. In your cus- 
tomer’s office it’s a sturdy, depend- 


able paper for scores of jobs. 

Management Bond comes in 
white and 10 colors, in a standard 
range of weights and sizes. You can 
get it quickly through regular 
Hammermill Agents. 


MANAGEMENT BOND 


A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 





IP-M-OC 





Here’s a selling help that really helps! 


>» The Management Bond Portfolio contains 
specimens of printed forms adaptable to most 
organizations. Includes sets of forms for your 
customer to try in his own office. Tells how to 
design a printed form, what sizes to use for 
economy. Send for copy. 


| Hammermill Paper Company 
ff Erie, Pa. 
fqu Please send me the Management 
Bond Portfolio of printed forms. 


Name 





Position 





(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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LOOK OUT FOR STATIC 


GHT IT 
on cost WAY | 


Static electricity may be slowing you down 

° this very minute! Sticky sheets require slip- 

fo r W i N T E R W j T H sheeting, cause inaccurate register... waste 
your time and money. 

You can end these static troubles once and for 

all — with the Chapman Electric Neutralizer. 

This simple equipment —a power unit con- 

nected with inductor bars — is easy to install, 

lasts a lifetime. Approved by the Under- 

writers’ Laboratories. And it consumes only 

about as much electricity as an ordinary 

light bulb! 16,000 installations. Write us for 


: complete details. 
C a ( A ( 0) KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, INC. 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








ON PACIFIC COAST: H. W. Brintnall Co. 


IN CANADA: Harris Seybold Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 
One and Two-Sheet Rotaries ... All Size Adjustables 
. .. Multi-Color Web Presses... Automatic Bed and 
Platen Presses ... Spirit Ink Presses ... Bronzers... 


Slitters and Rewinders... Special Printing Machinery 


SOLID STEEL 


weller frame 


Your best assurance of oe | stands poundin 
trouble-free production ES Bo | Wiest cn tone stiane Q wee ning 


years only in a rigid frame. Only Wetter Numbering 
Machines have a rigid, one-piece frame machined 
= out of solid steel—not springy bent steel strip, not 
nickel-plated brass. That’s but one of more than a 
dozen reasons why you Number Better with a Wetter. 


“The L You Use ‘E 
e on ger OU se m Numbering For Profit—novel booklet—on request. 
‘ l Mu 
The Better You'll Like “Em 
WI NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
“ WE ER ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Order winter es 
$15 to $50 a month for our ser- 
ORG ANS vice, we have a proposition under 
ro e r & | ow rom which they can publish their own 
house-organ monthly, edited by William Feather. 


WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 
CHICAGOROLLERCO.| 


554-570 W. HARRISON ST. Get your free copy of this new 


bulletin—"10 Ways to Avoid Offset.” 
C H } C A G0 ; L L Valuable—practical—shows how to save 
+ J bad money — improve presswork. 


E. J. KELLY CO 


DE Gs SID Be Restah RG eet a NEA G Rea anheh oe Maes ERAN SLE AGEN hats 5 ode Rat ROAR eR eee 


SiS PRIa RG be a Sern aaa areal on nay asc NSIC EE ama 





HOUSE For a few printers who can afford 
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The“How’ of Offset... 


a MUST for 
Every 
Printer 


Modern Offset 
by ATF 


you MUST 
see this book 


... it reveals in simplest 
detail, step by step, the way 
an offset job is handled in preparation 
for printing ... and comparative costs. If 
you are in offset, you need these facts 
to help you cut your costs and boost your profits by simplifying your 
production. If you are not in offset, it will show you why certain jobs 
can be done economically only by offset... perhaps point the way 
to why you aren’t getting your fair share of the available business. 
“Modern Offset” by ATF isn’t for sale... but the information it contains 
is available to every printer for the asking. Make a date now... call, 
write or wire... your nearest ATF Branch or Dealer... and arrange to 
see it. Or, watch for early announcement of preview of ATF’s com- 
plete Modern Offset Plant...at your nearest Branch Office, or Dealer. 
There'll be a copy of “Modern Offset by ATF” there for your inspection. 


Phone or write these 
: ATF men to show you 
ATFalso makes Type, Composing Room Saw, the famous Kelly “Modern Offset by ATF” 


Presses, Little Giant, non-offset Guns, Rubber Plate Machine 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N.J. OFFSET DIVISION Branches & Dealers in Principal Cities 
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BOSTON 
W.S. MARDER, Manager 
M. A. AASGAARD 
470 Atiantic Avenue ¢ Liberty 8625 


NEW YORK 

FRANK W.SHOBER, Manager 

A. E. EATON 

R. W. Watt 

104 East 25th St. Gramercy 5-7160 
PHILADELPHIA 

H.S. FERGuSON, Manager 

JOHN DIETERLE 

13th & Cherry Streets * Locust 0470 

JOHN FARNSWORTH, Agent 

Sth & Market Streets * Market 1706 
BALTIMORE 

O. E. ZimMER, Manager 

D. D. MILLER 

109 S. Hanover Street * Plaza 3092 


BUFFALO,N. Y. 
C.H. Musty, Manager 


D.D. MILLER 

327 WashingtonSt.* Cleveland 1446 
PITTSBURGH 

R. G. BorTON, Manager 

D.D. MILLER 

405 Penn Avenue * Atlantic 9486 
CLEVELAND 

E. C. RAASCH, Manager 

D. J. BuRNS 2 

1231 Superior Avenue * Main 1787 
CINCINNATI 

H. W. BRANSFORD, Manager 

D. J. BuRNS 

6th & Sycamore Sts. * Cherry 2037 
ATLANTA 

E. A. Fow Ler, Manager 

D. D. MILLER 

223 Nelson St.,S.W.* Walnut 4285 
CHICAGO 


E. G. RYAN & COMPANY, Agent 
J. F. FEIGHTNER 

J. W. FEIGHTNER 

Dewey Miro 

A. J. SHICKMAN 

HERBERT HANSON 

JAMES FITZGIBBON 

727 S. Dearborn St. * Harrison 0900 


DETROIT 
E. G. RYAN & COMPANY, Agent 
JON ATCHISON 
Fairbairn Hotel 


GRAND RAPIDS 
E. G. RYAN & COMPANY, Agent 
H. K. PIERCE 
557 Madison, SE 


INDIANAPOLIS 
E. G. RYAN & COMPANY, Agent 
R. G. HEUSLEIN 
11 South Meridian 


IOWA CITY 
E. G. RYAN & COMPANY, Agent 
CLAYTON ELLIS 
335 Sydney Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 
E. G. RYAN & COMPANY, Agent 
Harry A. BARNETT 
200 West Ninth 


OMAHA 
E. G. RYAN & COMPANY. Agent 
PHIL SCHWARTZ 
203 South Tenth 


ST. LOUIS 
E. G. RYAN & COMPANY, Agent 
L. F. SCOLES 
4245 W. Pine Boulevard 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C. 1. Gray, Manager 
1224 “H”’ St., N. W. 

Metropolitan 4522 


MINNEAPOLIS 
H. W. Deter, Manager 
421 Fourth Street, S. ¢ Main 7301 


DENVER 
E. D. DuNN, Manager 
H. B. Hicks 
1351 Stout Street * Keystone 7286 


SAN FRANCISCO 
H. F. FARNSwortTH, Manager 
H. B. Hicks 
500 Howard Street * Sutter 1950 


SEATTLE 

S.L. Watts, Manager 

H. B. Hicks 

Western Ave. & Columbia 

Main 0840 

DALLAS 

T. K. BRANSFORD, Manager 

C. G. MANUEL 

600 S. Akard Street * 2-8701-2 


LOS ANGELES 
B. C. BRoytes, Manager 
H. B. Hicks 
222S.Los Angeles St. * Mutual 7371 














This Little Spur 

Positively 
”) stops 
ee Workups 


MONOBLOC 


WITH IT YOU CAN 


1 © Lift form on 1st lockup 


~ 


2 ¢ Characters won't drop or work 
up after lockup 


3 ¢ Corrects as easily as with 
standard monotype 


4 ¢ Stops workups entirely 
5 © Costs same as monotype 


Let us show you how Monobloc 
will save TIME and TROUBLE! 





140 Orange Street 
Providence - R. I. 


























PRINTING INKS 


Their Chemistry & Technology 


By CARLETON ELLIS ‘7 


560 pages of profusely illustrated 

text giving usable information for 

printers, lithographers, chemists. 
CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER e 
























Ath ATF’s Salesman for a demonstration 
TODAY! ...or write nearest ATF Office. 


American Type Founders 


200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Branches in Principal Cities 









BARGAIN' 


NEW AND USED 
Printer’s Machines 


One of the most modern rebuild- 
ing plants in the United States. 


@ Offset Presses... 


@ Miehle Single-Color and Two-Color 
Presses . . 


@ Hoe Newspaper Press, like new, 
prints 2 to 16 pages plus platemaking 
equipment. 

@ Hoe Newspaper Press, prints 2 sec- 
tions of 16 pages each. 


@ Stokes & Smith Rotary Presses: 
Sheets 1412 by 17'2. Speed 7,500 per 
hour; plus plate making equipment. 


@ Thomson Colts and Laureate Presses, 
14 by 22. 


@ All sizes of cutting and creasing 
presses. 


@ Automatic Feeders, Stitchers, Cut- 
ters, and all Composing Room Equip- 
ment. 


J. GERRITSON COMPANY 
pala rte cag ey Kankakee . Ii. 


Industrial Engineer 














The ART of 
BLOCK CUTTING 


By HANKAMMER & LAMPE 


Learn to cut your own 

simple cuts from lin- $ 50 
oleum blocks. Complete post 
instructions; prints. paid 








| The INLAND PRINTER co. | 












possible up to this time. 


412 N. 13th St. 


—AND NOW THE ELECTRIC EYE!! 


Are you equipped to handle your ‘‘spot sheeting”’ with the 
least ‘‘headache’”’ and the lowest possible costs? BECK 
SHEETERS with electric eye equipment are here to release 
you from the costly penalties of human inefficiency. They 
are solving the problems of many of the large printers and 
‘converters all over the country, and are affording higher 
productions, and closer sheeting accuracies than has been 


CHARLES BECK MACHINE CO. 















Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PREPARED BY INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION, DEPT. I. P.T. © OCTOBER, 1940 





Blood Samples Matched 
for Lilly Color Chart 


How’s your blood pressure? What 
with the war, the election, and other 
disturbing factors, it’s difficult to 
keep a good blood pressure down. 

When blood pressures get too 
high, doctors often administer po- 
tassium thiocyanate to ease this con- 
dition. It is necessary, however, to 
make sure that not too much of this 
thiocyanate gets into the blood 
stream. By precipitating a blood 
sample, the thiocyanate concentrate 
can be seen as a liquid ranging in 
hue from light yellow to orange, de- 
pending on the quantity present. 

The Eli Lilly Company in Indian- 
apolis recently produced a little 
printed chart which would show this 
range of colors and enable doctors 
to match blood samples with its col- 
ors to determine the amount of 
thiocyanate concentration. The job 
of matching the inks with which to 
print these colors was an exception- 
ally delicate one. Any variations of 
hue would make the charts useless. 
But the matches turned out to be 
entirely accurate, and the thiocya- 
nate concentration charts can be 
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used for careful diagnoses by physi- 
cians. Yes, IPI supplied the matches 
and the inks. 


FLOWER BOOKLET IN FOURTH 
PRINTING; OVER MILLION MARK 








Inks for Furniture! 


You may be sitting on some IPI 
Everyday ink. Don’t get up. We'll 
explain. One of our representa- 
tives wrote to tell us that he is 
selling Everyday inks to a large 
furniture manufacturer in Grand 
Rapids. They say that these 
Everyday inks are the best thing 
they’ve found to impart perma- 
nent color effects in wood grain- 
ing work. And you'll say they’re 
the best inks you’ve ever used for 
automatic presswork. 














NEW MATERIALS FOR 
INKMAKING IMPROVE 
SCIENCE OF PRINTING 





This picture shows a few of the 
hundreds and thousands of raw ma- 
terials that must be investigated in 
never-ending succession by The Re- 
search Laboratories of Interchemi- 
cal Corporation, parent company 
for International Printing Ink. 

Until about 20 years ago, the in- 
gredients which went into printing 
ink were not dissimilar to those in 
use in Gutenberg’s day. Linseed oil, 
lamp black (carbon) and other ma- 
terials that had been known to print- 
ers for centuries were still the 
“staples” used in ink manufacturing. 

But modern research has changed 
the picture. New synthetic vehicles 
are replacing linseed oil. These ve- 
hicles and natural oils, new gums 
and resins from all corners of the 
earth have made possible inks that 
dry faster and print with greater 
clarity of impression. 

Yes, inkmaking has changed! And 
research is responsible — research 
like IPI’s which investigates un- 
remittingly new ways and new prod- 
ucts that can improve the art of 
printing. 

Advertisement 








Brochure for Coca-Cola Has 
60 Four-Color Reproductions 





A brochure which is requested by 
more than a million people must 
have unusual merit, and the “Flower 
Arranging” booklet produced by Da- 
vis, Delaney & Harrs for Coca-Cola 
is unusual in many ways. It includes 
56 pages of process color plates 
showing various ways to arrange 
table decorations (not excepting 
Coca-Cola bottles). 

The flower groups were photo- 
graphed in full colors, and Carbro 
prints were made of each picture. It 
was found that the heat from the 
camera lights was strong enough to 
wilt the flowers. So in some cases 
buds were used, and then brought 
into full bloom with photo lights as 
the camera clicked. 

No subjects could create more ex- 
acting color problems. Mother Na- 
ture has none of the limitations of a 
four-color process. Reproducing the 
flower settings through the camera, 
the photoengraver’s lens, and the 
printing press was a real job, but 
the finished product proved to be a 
credit to all those concerned with 





it. The fourth printing of “Flower 
Arranging” is now being completed, 
and requests for the brochure are 
still being received in impressively 
large numbers. 

We are happy to say that IPI inks 
are contributing to the production 
of this fourth edition. 
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THE SPEARHEAD 


Of your business 


Eagles generally top the standards of national 
flags. The eagle is an emblem of supreme au- 
thority. Not a far crv from the printing industry 


where Eagle, too, symbolizes the best of ink ser- ALBEMARLE VERIGOOD BLOTTING 
vice. Eagle at the spearhead of your business -— AAEIRE COLITIS Comevee 
a p y ALBEMARLE RELIANCE BLOTTING 
your pressroom — assures efficiency and economy. ALBEMARLE WORLD BLOTTING 
Il ; i ALBEMARLE VIENNA MOIRE BLOTTING 
It spells confidence that those jobs of yours, ALBEMARLE CAVALIER BLOTTING 


ALBEMARLE ENAMELED BLOTTING 
ALBEMARLE ENAMELED-OFFSET BLOTTING 
latest specimen books. ALBEMARLE HIGH-GLOSS BLOTTING 
ALBEMARLE DUPLEX OFFSET BLOTTING 


) 
x 


large or small, will go through with bang-up 
regularity, free of kinks or delays. Write for our 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


Division: General Printing Ink Corporation 
ONE HUNDRED SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK, N. Y? 


Sec gees ee oN ' PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U.S. A. 
= ee | a . MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE BLOTTING FOR OVER 50 YEARS wa 














PHOTOGRAVURE MASTER 1. 


New 2d Edition 


— By 2 = i = * Jicgh? 


H. MILLS CARTWRIGHT 


A new revised edition to include the 
new developments in this fast pro- 
gressing branch of the graphic arts. 
A real text book of process details. 


$350 
x 3 


Order From The Inland Printer Book Department 

















“A Practical Touch System,’—AMarding ; 


Recommended by a Veteran 


JOHN S. THOMPSON ... the 
inventor of the Thompson type- 
caster and publisher of 3 books 
on typesetting machines, says: 


eianentneniginesitrott MODERN TYPE DISPLAY 


and complete manual on the op- 

eration of the Linotype keyboard This text, by J. L. Frazier, Editor 

that I have seen, and in my of THE INLAND PRINTER, presents 

opinion it should be the text book those basic principles of good 

§ 5 FOR used in every school where key- typography and display, so essen- 
?. THE board slug machine work is tial to creditable results. Third 
FULL COURSE taught.” and revised edition first pub- 


lished in 1910. Not “modernistic.” 
THE INLAND PRINTER BOOK DEPT. a 
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SELL MOREIMPRESSIONS 
By Adding-A-Color 


Cut your tint blocks from Add-A-Color 
Rubber Blocks. Easy to use—low in cost. 


ER PRINTING 


Tools and instructions furnished. 


Write on your company letterhead 
for portfolio of samples and prices. 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE CO. 


522 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 








LEARN Now/ 


Complete courses in 
Offset Presswork, 
Camera and Plate- 
é making, Hand Com- 

ay position and Letter 
Presswork. Practice 
as well as theory on 
the latest up-to-date 
equipment. A-l _ in- 
structors with many 
years of practical ex- 


i perience. Low tuition. 
Chicago School of perience, Low tuition. 


PRINTING and Write or Phone H. E. 


Sanger, Director, 


R 710, Wabash 
LITHOGRAPHY "2" : 


610 SOUTH FEDERAL STREET 
TEASE. 





















































GROVE'S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
""No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 








Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
4024 Brandywine St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


NEW SALES TOOL 


FREE FOR PRINTERS 


Just paste this ad on your 
letterhead or write for 
your FREE copy of thenew 


MID-STATES 
LABEL DESIGN SEE-LEC-TOR 


MID-STATES 
GUMMED PAPER CO. 


2515 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 
New York Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 





























Paper is the base of the job, but when you prepare your booklet, 
folder, catalog or broadside for the press, when the time comes to 
decide on line cuts or halftones—letter press or offset—color or black 
and white, your printer is the man who can give you expert and pro- 
fessional assistance. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Branch Offices: BOSTON « CHICAGO « CLEVELAND 


Conall your 
tiuntlen 


WRITE TODAY for this new broadside, featuring utility of 
all |. P. grades. Write on your business letterhead, address- 






ing Sales Department B. 


AN INTERNATIONAL PAPER VALUE 





Made by the Makers of: ADIRONDACK BOND & LEDGER « INTERNATIONAL MIMEO- 

SCRIPT * INTERNATIONAL DUPLICATOR * BEESWING MANIFOLD ¢ TICONDEROGA 

BOOK ¢ TICONDEROGA TEXT « INTERNATIONAL TI-OPAKE « CHAMPLAIN BOOK 
SARATOGA BOOK ¢ SARATOGA COVER ¢ LEXINGTON OFFSET 
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DUMMIES, RECOMMENDATIONS 
AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 












years ago, 
Francis McDonald Sinclair and Theodore §S. 
Valentine founded our Company to render a 
service to the Graphic Arts such as they 
visualized in a rapidly growing industry. 
Through the years we have developed and 
expanded this service which is now avail- 
able throughout this country and many other 
parts of the world. Our nearest Branch is 


fully equipped to supply your requirements. 


Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


SSSSEEREeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee IN K s 
Home Office: 603-611 W. 129th St., New York, N.Y. 





Albany Chicago Jacksonville New Haven 
Baltimore Cleveland Kansas City New Orleans 
Birmingham Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Boston Dayton Manila Seattle 
Charlotte Havana Nashville San Francisco 
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No. 2A... Four-Color Anilin 
; Printer With Rewinder 


ANILIN ROTOGRAVURE 


Presses every production printer should investigate 


We manufacture anilin presses for all types of 
printing, either in combine or single units —also 
a complete line of rewinders, slitters, and em- 
bossers to be used in combination. @ Send for 
sample work and general information, specifying 
all products you are interested in producing. 


HUDSON -SHARP 


MACHINE CO+GREEN BAY°WIS 














THE gayueny Of PRINTED 





will have on exhibition (starting 
October 15) an outstanding group 
of 1939 Annual Reports and State- 
ments from leading companies in 
the country, and a display of mod- 
ern distinctive Christmas Greeting 
Cards and Folders. These two fields 
offer the printer real opportunities 
for more sales during the months 
of November and December. You 
are cordially invited to view this 
exhibit and study the possibilities 
for increasing your business. Open 
every day—Monday thru Friday— 
from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 


717 So. Wells St., Chicago, III. 






ANNUAL 
Reports § 
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HERE 15 THE BEST DEFENSE 





BVM 


IN STOCK 
Rollers for all popular automatic and cylinder presses. 


CHICAGO > 











NGDAHL BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


{| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 
oy 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 

















(Iho HISTORY of an § 


By: DR. RALPH HOWER. “N. W. Ayer & Son 











at work.” Order of THE INLAND PRINTER 
‘. Here’s a saving that’s more 
than a “shaving”: If your 
electricity is costing you 2c or 
ROMER. :seaamammae more per kilowatt-hour and 
your monthly bills are $50 or 


for Lithographers, Printers, and over, one of these modern, 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses low-priced _ “Caterpillar” 
PRESSES for Foldin g Box Manufacturers. Diesel-Electric Sets can cut the 


a ! 
Tell Us Your Requirements cost by about one-half! 
Simple, compact, complete 


e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- —just set it down, hook it up 

_ i! and start it going! Use your 
present wiring. No switch- 
board or other external con- 
trol apparatus needed. Auto- 
matically regulates itself to 
provide steady voltage. Burns 
low-grade Diesel fuels, includ- 
ing Nos. 2 and 3 furnace oils. 


CATERPILLAR 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 








ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 


Embossography Is Raised Print- 
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AGAINST UNSATISFACTORY 
PRESSWORK 


@ Declare war on poor presswork in your shop. 
Take militant steps to blast out this “fifth column” 
influence that may be keeping your daily produe- 
tion weak in quality. Enlist the “Big Guns of 
Better Presswork”. .. AMERICAN ROLLERS... 
and see how definitely they'll help you win your 
quality objectives. @ These better rollers are used 
exclusively by hundreds of big and little printers 
because they turn out better presswork consistently 
day after day. They’re durable . . . they’re depend- 
able. Long-experienced experts manufacture those 
qualities into them. And the difference shows up 
plainly in your presswork. 


TEST THEM YOURSELF. ORDER A SET TODAY. 


AMERICAN ROLLER COMPANY 


1342 NORTH HALSTED STREET 


225 N. NEW JERSEY ST., INDIANAPOLIS, IND 























ILLINOIS 





Disecl lleedaicily, for only T[ v0rvow 


TODAY 


WITH THE 


POWER oF TOMORROW 


Use the coupon to give us 
your power requirements, and 
we'll send further information 
that will enable you to estimate 
what you can save with one of 
these economical, dependable 
producers of electricity in- 
stalled right in your own estab- 
lishment. Sizes, 13 to 90 kw. 


*Slightly more or less, depending on 
average load and local price of fuel. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Dept. IP-10, Peoria, Illinois 
| I require about kw. per hour; 
or___horsepower. Send details of 
| “Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric Sets. 





| Name 


| Address 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


J. L. Frazier, Manager 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situations 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line, minimum $1.00; under all other 
headings, 75 cents per line, minimum $1.50. Approximately 
55 characters to the line, address or box number to be counted. 
Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany order. 














Volume 106 ¢ October, 1940 e¢ Number 1 


THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Con- 
tributions are solicited but should be concisely stated and 
presented in typewritten manuscript. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in ad- 
vance. Sample copies, $0.40; $0.45 in Canada and Newfound- 
land; none free. Make all remittances payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada and Newfoundland, add 
50c a year to the above prices; foreign, not included in postal 
union, add $1.00 a year. For countries within postal union, 
including Spain, no additional. Make foreign money orders 
‘ payable to The Inland Printer Company. Foreign postage 
stamps are not acceptable. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. 
Hunter, Mer., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 1, 
England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W. Australia. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 














PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 


presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 


Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices “we full information. 
TI-P! COMPANY, S.W. Cor. 10th and Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 











————REBUILT MACHINERY—— 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





CYLINDER FIRST SEE IF pegged 
PRESSES: AND PLA : 
Two-color Miehie 56- H c °o o Miehle Verticals. 
62-65-70. FALCO i styie 5 and No. 2 
Single color Miehles, , HAS Kellys. 
all sizes. IT Miehle Newspaper 


Babcock and Premiers. Press, 4 page, 8 col. 


No. 4 Miehle Auto- 10 x #5 and (2 x (8 


CUTTERS, ETC. 


matic Unit. pacar Guthore call Kluge and Miller 
NOTE: Feeders and standard makes. Units. 

extension deliveries Cutters and Creasers. Cc. & P. Craftsman 

for above machines Stitchers. Folders. Automatic. Open 

if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 


Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 343 S$. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 

















MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS FOR JOB 


PRESSES 





QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. +. 80 dozen, 50c set 
of 3. g. U.S. Pat. Office 


The Pioneer in 1870 











MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS MEGILL’S Double Grip 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 





THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer is quali- 

fied to make the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long established school. Send for free booklet outlining 
home study course and requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
OF ADVERTISING, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9507, Chicago. 








INSTRUCTION 


PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett's School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 











FOR SALE 


BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particu- 

lars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CoO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

TWO-COLOR web offset press (Webendorfer) 20” web x 
225” cut off or rewind. Practically new. Will sacrifice. O 395. 

FOR SALE—36-inch new model cutter; rebuilt and fully 
guaranteed. O5 

HARRIS AUTOMATIC LITHOGRAPH PRESS No. 139, S8L, 
Size 28 x 42. 




















HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Trained man up to about 35 yrs. old with prac- 

tical production exper. in one or more of the printing or 
allied trades, and with some engineering educa. and exper. to 
understudy in a responsible position in a large publishing 
company. In reply, please give full jcc which will be 
handled on a confidential basis. O 39 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Executives and Managers 





MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT—A capable printing 
executive who has handled all production in high grade 
direct-mail plant for many years, wishes to affiliate with me- 
dium sized plant. Has broad knowledge of composition, lay- 
out, estimating, billing, office routine, purchasing supplies. 
Available now. Write O 397. 
PRODUCTION MAN and Mechanical Superintendent desires 
permanent position, medium or large plant. Clean record, 
25 years experience that justifies complete charge. Can show 
results from color [. to calendars. Married, empleyed. 
epics conten. O 33 
RINTING PLANT EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 
HIGH GRADE SUPERVISOR in early forties desires change. 
Practical in all departments including lithography. Com- 
plete information cheerfully furnished to interested concern. 
Confidential. O 362. 











Composing Room 


DOES YOUR ORGANIZATION need a first-class compositor, 
trained in the finer art of printing, fast, clean operator- 
mach. and a good pressman, some automatics? 25 yrs. exp. 
Can take charge. Daily or commercial. Min. $35 per 44 hr. 
wk. open shop, permanent. No booze, married, good health. 
Western or Cen. states. O 393. 
LINOTYPE OPERATOR wants to change. Unusual accuracy, 
speed, and experience. Union. Single, go anywhere. O 374. 
LINE-UP AND STONE MAN—A-No. 1 on all book, catalog, 
and four-color work. Union. O 383. 














Pressroom 





OFFSET PRESSMAN wants position, also familiar letter- 
press cylinders and job cylinders. Combined experience of 
25 years. Halftone, job, and color. O 303. 








Advertise in The Inland Printer, then 
you tell the printers and sell them, too 








































































Patent GAUGES 





763 Atlantic Avenue 
VISE GRIP .. . adjustable . . . used 
petaiecasiahanatininasi for any stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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Why Pay MORE? 


Correct 
Mechanically 


TRY gap ey Bis 
MODELS Wine ys 
27 & 28 


NOW 407% Carrie: sie 


MODEL 27 5 wheels, $12. 40% off is $4.80 or $7.2O net 
MODEL 28 6 wheels, $14. 40% off is $5.60 or $8.40 net 
Quantity Discounts Quoted Upon Request 


We will allow 10% trade-in 
for one old machine against each new machine purchased. 


YOUR CHOICE OF —Forward or Backward, Roman or Gothic, 
Solid or Removable No. Slide 


THE 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


694-710 JAMAICA AVE. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








The Craftsman 
Automatic Unit 


pee ae E-) 


@ High quality presswork—high production 
speed-—low operating cost. Write for booklet 
“33 Reasons”; it tells the real story of Hand- 
wheel Impression Control; shows, by pictures 
and text, how this modern feature insures better 
printing and cuts makeready time and costs. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 








ROO Moe oy 
y DIVIDENDS 

















CET YOUR PLAN BOOK 


FOR GREATER COMPOSING ROOM PROFITS 


This new HAMILTON book tells how unprofitable 
composing rooms can be made to earn dividends. It 
will be of interest to every printer. 


Whether you set type by hand or by machine, the 
finished job must be completed by hand. Composing 
room profits are dependent on control of these hand 
operations. Time tickets show only elapsed time. They 
do not reveal the accumulation of wasted minutes that 
pile up on nearly every job. 


This new booklet suggests ways by which wasted time 
can be saved and made profitable. Send in the coupon 
today for your copy of “YOUR COMPOSING ROOM 
CAN PAY DIVIDENDS.” 


Hamilton Manufactucing Company 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Each booklet 
contains a floor plan 
diagramand templates 
of composing room 
equipment to simplify 
your layout problems. 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Send by return mail my copy of “How 
Your Composing Room Can Pay Divi- 


STREET ADDRESS 
CITY AND STATE 
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buyers’ Guide 





supply. Manufacturers: 


visibility at low cost, 


when buying is done! 





A ready reference buyers can depend upon for sources of 
This Business Directory offers good 


for here you reach influential buyers 


That clinches sales! See rates below. 








Air Conditioning—Humidifying Systems 





B. OF FEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 





Bookkeeping Systems,Printing Schedules 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG— 

Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Get free descriptive folders. 
Porte Publishing Co.,Salt Lake City, Utah. 








Books 





BOOKS of all publishers on advertising, 
art, color, photography, engraving, 
printing, offset, silk screen, journalism, 
sales, management, correspondence, etc. 
Trade magazines. Discounts. Lists free. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., 
34V N. Ritter Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Bronzing Machines 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for _ all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Calendars and Calendar Pads 


1941 CALENDAR PADS, sizes from 
1%x1 to 22x10%, in black and white, 
India tint, red and black, red and blue, 
brown and white, maroon and brown, 
reverse blue, fish — Rs months-at-a- 
glance pads, gold co ads. Write for 
catalog. GOES LI THOGRAPHING COM- 
PANY, 35 West 61st Street, Chicago, 
53-K Park Place, New York. 


CALENDAR PADS — BLOTTERS. 1941 

Calendar Pad Catalog now ready. Over 
70 different sizes and styles. A pad for 
every purpose. Also our new Art Adver- 
tising Blotter Catalog illustrated in full 
color. Write for catalog in which you are 
interested. Joseph Hoover & Sons Co., 
Market and 49th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

O., 1062 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the mar- 
ket; write for sample books and prices. 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

















Camera Bellows 





Embossing Board 








Stewart’s Embossing Board 
Makes Embossing Easy 


Simply wet it, attach to tympan 
and let press run until dry; no 
heating or melting. Sheets 534x9!/2 
inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid, 
with instructions. 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














Employes—Trained 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PRINTING 

and Lithography can furnish well- 
trained help in all departments; com- 
positors, pressmen, camera men, plate- 
makers, offset pressmen, etc. Phone or 
write H. E. Sanger, Director, 610 Fed- 
eral Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








Envelope Presses 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 

sizes § to12,10Mto 18M ye hour. Used 
by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 
671 Diversey, Chicago. 








Lacquering and Varnishing 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago, Ill. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 








Loose Leaf Binders; Bookkeeping Systems 


INCREASE SALES AND _ PROFITS— 
Sell Boyce Loose Leaf Binders with 

your printed forms. Ask for Cat. No. 44. 

A. E. Boyce Co., Mfrs., Muncie, Ind. 








Matrices 


pa ——— 
PRECISION S18 Si ENGRAVED 


MATRICES 


@ FOR ALL TYPECASTING MACHINES @ 
TRADE MARKS, SIGNATURES, HEADS, ere. 


ROSS~ADSEAL, INC. 
LORD and DAVIDSON STS. INDIANAPOLIS 



































UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


For Special Logotypes, slides, trade- 
mark and nameplate matrices for In- 

tertypes, Linotypes, Ludlows, write Im- 

print Matrix Co., Moravian Falls, N. C. 





Chalk Plates for Line Illustrations 


For SPEED and LOW COST— 

in reproducing line _ illustrations 
Chalk Plates are dependable. Draw il- 
lustrations DIRECT, not in reverse. Cast 
immediately. Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 
1024 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleaner—for Type and Rollers 

SUPER-SOLVENT—nonexplosive! New! 
Marvelous! Perfection Products Co., 

116 Earl St., Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1924. 


Commencement Invitations 

» COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 
engraved stationery. Samples with 

discount to printers. Siegrist Engraving 

Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Decals & Silk Screen Displays 


PRINTERS & SALESMEN—Extra prof- 
its from silk screened Decals, Dis- 
plays, Banners. Colorart Co., Aurora, Ill, 


























Electric Motors 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
Westinghouse Motor and_ control 





equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., 


Chicago, IIl. 
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Paper Cutters 

PEERLESS GEM 25” & 30” Lever Cutters 
and parts now made by Missouri-Cen- 

tral Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 


Patent Attorneys 











FREE BOOK —‘“General Information 
Concerning Inventions, Patents, and 
Trade-Marks.” Lancaster, ona gg & 


Rommel, 476 Bowen Bldg., Wash., D. C. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 

W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. Com- 
plete engraving equipment and sup- 
plies, special equipment manufactured. 








Extra Sales from Buyers’ Guide 


RATES—If no display or cuts, three 35- 
letter lines, $19.00 a year, in advance; 
each line additional, $5.00 a year. Display 
copy accepted in single column, 1 inch or 
slightly deeper—1 inch per insertion 12 
t. $9.00, 6 t. $10.25, 3 t. $11.50, 1 t. $12.75; 
each additional agate line, 12 t. 67c, 6 t. 
73e, 3 t. 82c, 1 t. Die. Payable monthly in 
advance. Final closing date, 26th of pre- 
ceding month. 
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Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


HALFTONE SCREENS, Vacuum 
Frames, Lenses, Cameras, Cold-Top 
Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write 
for bargain list, stating wants. Can save 
you up to 50%. One of the largest screen 
stocks in U.S. . Moore Laboratories, 
4835 Woodward “Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








Printed Business Forms and Envelopes 


We Work for Printers EXCLUSIVELY! 


We'll pay you big profit on jobs you 
can’t do—run in combination on fast 
rotaries—One-time Carbon Forms; 
Forms for any Autographic Regis- 
ter; Continuous Forms (flat-pack or 
rolls); Sales, Manifold, Receipt or 
Order Books; Envelopes, ete. Get 
prices now! 

CONSUMERS P. AND P. CO. 
Newport, Ky. (Opp. Cincinnati—on the Ohio) 

















Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 





Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 


H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizer and our proven methods insure 
precision rubber printing plates. H. H. 
Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New York. 


Sales Books 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY taking sales 
book orders. Ask for liberal dealer 
plan. ADAMS BROS. CO., Topeka, Kans. 


Soaps—Pumice for Printers, Mechanics 


HANG - UP—locked to the fixtures. 
POW DERED—to be used in dispensers. 
BAR— medium coarse or very fine. 
Quality and price guaranteed. Samples 
gladly submitted. Anchor Core Economy 
Soap Co., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Steel Chases 


























ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


| STEEL CHASES 


with oversize inside measure for 


press capac ty, 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 


SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 




















Typecast Cuts 


WRITE for free proof sheets of auto- 

mobile, oil product cuts, emblems of 
all kinds. Sterling Type Foundry, Ver- 
montville, Michigan. 


Typefounders 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 


Varnishing and Lacquering 




















CONTACT US when in need of Varnish- 
ing, Lacquering, Mounting or Die Cut- 

ting. U. S. Finishing & Mfg. Co., 775 

West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Wire 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 














EXTRA PROFIT From 
Check Those 
Guide 


Specialties 
Advertised 


in Buyers’ 
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Max Fowler, Publisher, The Frankfort 


Morning Times, Frankfort, Ind., says - - - 





e © © « e "With our Hammond 
EasyKaster "8" we have re- 
duced our casting time 60% 


- « e and are saving $66 a 





The Hammond EasyKaster will ac- 
tually reduce your casting time as 
much as 50%. The Frankfort (Ind.) 
: Morning Times reduced their cast- 
— . bei : ing time 60% with their Hammond 
= ee EasyKaster ''8"’. 
There is no "stop and go'' with 
the Hammond -EasyKaster ''8''— 
rather, continuous casting with the 
800 |b. valve-controlled melting pot 
EASYKASTER “8 


Komen Lhublers 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
1616 DOUGLAS AVE. 




















ot Sale 


TWO 
45x65” SINGLE COLOR 
COTTRELL 
SHEET-FED ROTARIES 
Good Condition 


Attractive Price 


Write: THE VANCE R. HOOD CO. 
225 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: Walker 5-5083 




















Book form cards 


i es 
i aes tk: Wie that detach with perfect edg 


paper merchants—or This specially prepared stock —— * all 
us—for samples and standard business card sizes in either loose 
dea P or book form style. It is the highest grade 
prices: rag content made at Crane mills. 

New York City Keep a supply constantly on hand for quick 
Richard C. Loesch Co. geryice to your customers, who need their 
business cards printed in this modern way. 


The John B. 


1152 Fullerton Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Book Form Cards 
Compact Binders 


Pittsburgh 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 


Cincinnati 
The Chatfield Paper Co. 


Detroit 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. W { 
Grand Rapids 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


Houston 
L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc. 









St. Louis 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 











ROSBACK ~~] 


Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Per-. 
forators, Hi-Pro Paper Drill, Gang 
Stitcher, and Vertical Perforators and 


Punching Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 














A NEW ARRIVAL AT A NEW PRICE 





ALL-STEEL 
“Blued Like A Gun" 











5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 


MODEL 5 MODEL 6 


72 i 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN. N 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, iLL 
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Malleable Iron (PMC WARNOCK) or semi- 
steel (STERLING TOGGLE) construction. 


® 
Sheet register gauges for pre-registering process 
color and multi-color printing plates . . . avail- 
~ able for use with either base and exclusive with 
PMC bases. 

Sheet register marks for checking the register 
me of process and multi-color printing . .. available 
for use with either base. 

Guide-edge or gripper-edge markers which also 
ime serve to identify the work of individual press- 
men or press crews... available for use with 
either base. 


and youre boumel ts buy 


“WARNOCK aeite “STERLING” 


4by4 METAL BLOCKS ~*” TOGGLE BASES 













THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE ° CINCINNATI, OHIO 























Write for bulletins describing in detail these plate-mounting systems. 

































e e e stands for Gamble 






No printers need take 
For KIMBLES have proven 
The records they’ll make. 

















Motors by KIMBLE 






Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in 25 Cities 
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to buy dependable 


PROTECTION 








and CROMWELL TYMPAN 


is your guaranteed time and money saving 
makeready protection 


OU can’t always avoid trouble—but you 

can be prepared for it. Cromwell Special 
Prepared Tympan is the best protection you 
can buy against makeready trouble. It is spe- 
cifically manufactured to meet any emergen- 
cies that may arise. High tensile strength, 
calipered uniformity, resistance to oil, mois- 
ture and extreme atmospheric conditions — 
these Cromwell qualities are uncondition- 
ally guaranteed for your protection. That 
means fewer makeready mishaps, less worry 
and wasted time—better looking presswork at 
bigger profits. 


THE CROMWELL 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE STREET 


Protect yourself against costly makeready 
trouble as thousands of leading printers do 
today. Use Cromwell Special Prepared Tym- 
pan on every job. See for yourself, on your 
own presses, how it helps you cut dollars and 
cents from your job tickets and time sheets by 
doing away with most of the time and labor 
wasting mishaps experienced with inferior 
tympan sheets. Cromwell Tympan comes in 
rolls or sheets, accurately cut to fit any size or 
make of high speed press. Order today from 
your local distributor. 


PAPER CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





HAND CRANKING Eliminated b: 


Intertype's Automatic Magazine Shif: 


The new Intertype Autoshift eliminates hand crank- 
ing. To change from one magazine position to another, 
the operator simply sets a handy control knob...and 
the machine does the rest. On machines equipped with 
side magazines, two control knobs are provided, so 
that main and side units can be shifted simultaneously. 


Changes from one magazine position to an adjacent 
position are made in less than two and one-half sec- 
onds; while changes from a top pair to a bottom pair 
are made in less than five seconds. Thus this new feature 
saves both time and effort, facilitates changes from one 
type face to another, and adds considerably to the pro- 
ductiveness of the machine as a whole. 

The Autoshift is obtainable on both mixer and non- 
mixer Intertypes. It is an exclusive Intertype feature. For 
details, please address Intertype Corporation, 360 Fur- 
man Street, Brooklyn, New York, or the nearest branch. 


Other Exclusive 
UNIVERSAL Features 


1. Quick conversions from one model into 
another— even from mixer into non-mixer or 
vice versa—to meet changing requirements. 
2. Finger-flip changes of type and time- 
saving twin distribution on non-mixer as well 
as mixer machines. 

3. New features for insuring better slugs, 
including Intertype’s famous baffle mouth- 
piece, bulb-type thermostat, and the mold 
cooling blower. 


Also Available On 
Universal Intertypes 


Automatic Quadding and Centering 
Device. Quads right, centers, and quads 
left, under finger-flip control. 

Six-Mold Disk. With automatic ejector 
blade selection. 

Mohr Intertype Saw. For automatic saw- 
ing of slugs as they are ejected from the 
machine. 


Step Ahead with the [J N | VE RS AL INTE RTYP E 


VOGUE EXTRA BOLO COND. AND FUTURA FAMILY 





